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The “Residues” of Pareto: An Operational 
Definition of Natural Law 


This is a somewhat shorter version of the paper delivered at the six- 
teenth annual convention of the American Catholic Sociological Society at 
Loyola University, Chicago, December 28-30, 1954. 


Vilfredo Pareto,' engineer, economist and sociologist, has ex- 
erted an important influence upon American sociology, espe- 
cially since the celebrated Pareto seminar of L. J. Henderson 
at Harvard in the 1930’s and the English translation of his 
Trattato di Sociologia generale by Arthur Livingston and An- 
drew Bongiorno in 1935.? His altogether proper insistence upon 


1 Vilfredo Pareto was born in Paris in 1848 and died outside Geneva 
in 1923. A descendant on his father’s side of a Genoese mercantile family 
that Napoleon had raised to the nobility, he was educated in engineering 
like his father and graduated from the Turin Polytechnic Institute. He 
spent years working as an engineer — as a consulting railway engineer 
in Rome, and later as manager of three iron mines in the Arno valley for 
the Florentine Banca Nazionale. In these years in Florence he was intro- 
duced into the brilliant company which frequented the salon of the charm- 
ing Emilia Toscanelli-Peruzzi. Here he met the economist Maffeo Pan- 
taleoni at a time when his own business experience was arousing his interest 
in economics as a social science. Through Pantaleoni he met the professor 
of political economy Leon Walras, who in 1894 — after Pareto had devoted 
years to the study of that subject — nominated him as the successor to 
his chair at the University of Lausanne. 


2It seems that the first American notice of Pareto appeared in the 
Nation, December 1915, in an article published by Arthur Livingston, 
who the following year was author of a second in the International Year 
Book. In 1921 James Harvey Robinson mentioned him as among those who 
were making “one of the several great discoveries of our age,” to wit, that 
“perhaps almost all that had passed for social science, political economy, 
politics, and ethics in the past may be brushed aside by future generations 
as mainly rationalizing,’ and explained the four-volume chief work of so 
illustrious a figure in a seven-line footnote (James Harvey Robinson, The 
Mind in the Making, New York and London, 1921, p. 47). In the fall of 
1928 Mr. Livingston gave a course on Pareto in a New York labor college, 
and in the same year McQuilkin De Grange translated Georges H. Bous- 
quet’s study into English under the title, The Work of Vilfredo Pareto 
(Minneapolis, 1928), and Pitirim Sorokin introduced Pareto to a large 
professional and student public in the first chapter of his Contemporary 
Sociological Theories (New York and London, 1928). In 1931 Lawrence 
J. Henderson, a Harvard physiologist, started his famous seminar on 
Pareto which infused Paretan influence into the blood stream of American 
sociology. In 1933 Henry Seidel Canby and Bernard DeVoto introduced 
Pareto to a wider audience in the pages of the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture and Harper’s. In 1934 Homans and Curtis, at the time disciples of 
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mutual interdependence in social causation, and his distinction 
between logical and non-logical action are two basic founda- 
tions of his thought. It is the latter with which the present 
paper is concerned. 

Pareto was dissatisfied with the social sciences as he found 
them, and it was his ambition to render them scientific after the 
model of the physical sciences. His monumental Trattato offers 
four difficult and erudite volumes dealing, sometimes with pro- 
found insight, with practically all major human problems, often 
discussing several aspects of them simultaneously. Character- 
ized by both profusion and confusion, it often lacks clarity of 
distinction and rigor of organization. Its basic concept, under 
which it subsumes the vast drama of human existence, is the 
Italian word azioni, a plural form variously translated into 
English as “conduct,” “behavior,” “actions,” and “action.” * 

Pareto’s fundamental category is that of “logical action,” 
defined as “ those actions that use means appropriate to ends 
and which logically link means to ends” (§§150-152).* All 
other action which does not meet these criteria of technical and 
economic rationality is called non-logical action (“by no means 
the same as illogical” §150).° It is with non—logical action that 
Pareto is chiefly concerned, (§§154, 155, 162-166, 267) and 
from that concern his reputation as an antirationalist has de- 
rived. Non-logical action is expressive of a psychic state which 
also finds linguistic or “theoretical” expression in theories or 
explanations called by Pareto derivatives. These derivatives are 


Henderson, wrote their introduction to Pareto’s sociology (George C. 
Homans and Charles P. Curtis, Jr., An Introduction to Pareto, New York, 
1934), and in 1935 Henderson published his own small work on the con- 
cept of equilibrium in Pareto and physiology compared (L. J. Henderson, 
Pareto’s General Sociology: A Physiologist’s Interpretation, Cambridge, 
1935). In that same year Talcott Parsons did the notice on him to appear 
in the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, and most important of all, Arthur 
Livingston as editor gave the American public the complete translation 
of Pareto’s major work the Trattato di Sociologia generale, originally 
published in Florence in 1916, which he and Andrew Bongiorno had trans- 
lated, under the English title, The Mind and Society (Vilfredo Pareto, 
The Mind and Society, ed. Arthur Livingston, trs. Andrew Bongiorno and 
Arthur Livingston, New York, 1935). In 1937 Ellsworth Faris offered his 
“Estimate of Pareto” (The Nature of Human Nature, New York, 1937, 
Ch. XVI), and Talcott Parsons wrote a most penertating analysis and 
criticism in his The Structure of Social Action (New York, 1937, 2nd ed., 
Glencoe, IIll., 1949, Chs. V and VI). 

3 Parsons, op. cit., p. 192; Homans and Curtis, op. cit., p. 70. 

4 Parsons, op. cit., p. 188. 

5 [bid., pp. 188, 190. 
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in turn broken down into two parts, a constant part called 
residues and a variable part called derivations. It is with 
residues and derivations and not with conduct proper that 
Pareto deals. (For his classification of residues see §§889- 
1396). 

Pareto next compares derivatives to logico—experimental 
theories, that is, to the kind of theories utilized in positive 
science. Such logical theories, he says, are made up of two 
parts: an element A, “made up of experimental principles, 
descriptions, and experimental assertions, and an element B, 
made up of logical inferences, along, further, with experimental 
principles and descriptions used for drawing inferences from 
element A” (§803). Non-—logical theories “likewise break down 
into an element a, made up of manifestations of certain senti- 
ments, and an element b, made up of logical reasonings, fal- 
lacies, and sophistries, along, further, with other manifestations 
of sentiments used for drawing inferences from a” (§803). In 
other words, non-logical theories break down into a residues 
and b derivations (§868). 

Pareto sees logical or scientific theories as composed of two 
parts, one tautologically rational, the other based upon observa- 
tion of facts. Unfortunately Pareto defines neither observation 
nor fact for us. How logic and observation are related together 
— how they are converted into a common idiom so they may 
become part of a theory — is nowhere made clear. “It is note- 
worthy that Pareto nowhere, in his explicitly methodological 
discussions at least, attempts a specific delimitation of the field 
of scientific fact.” ° In the spirit of Positivism, Pragmatism and 
Operationism, he states that logic is tautological (§29), but of 
fact he says nothing informative (§69). 

Obviously there must be some resonance between the cat- 
egories of logic and what is observed as fact, or else putting the 
two together would be completely arbitrary and conventional, a 
possibility which would appear to render the original distinction 
between logical and non-logical meaningless. Pareto has naively 
assumed — has taken for granted — acts of cognition, without 
recognizing what such acts implied.’ 

It is necessary to introduce at this point with regard to the 
non-logical theories the problem which Pareto overlooked con- 
cerning logico—-experimental theories. Is cognition involved in 


6 Jbid., p. 182. 
7 Cf. Homans and Curtis, op. cit., p. 51. 
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the non—logical theories? Does the “psychic state” which has 
been negatively circumscribed by Pareto’s residual analysis, by 
eliminating those elements which met the requirements of in- 
strumental and univocal standards, contain acts of abstraction 
and judgment? Pareto merely speaks of the expression of a 
psychic state. But in at least one instance he calls the residues 
which express it “principles” ($407). Moreover Parsons in a 
careful analysis has demonstrated that part a of the non-logical 
theories must contain propositions.* 


As for element b, the derivation, Pareto says that it is com- 
posed of logical reasonings (univocal logic), fallacies (taking 
the figurative literally, mistaking symbol for referent as in 
utilizing etymological derivations for existential inferences, and 
other errors), and sophistries (logical tricks on the one hand 
and for Pareto non—univocal reasoning as well). Pareto adds 
another element, to wit, the manifestations of sentiment used for 
drawing inferences from a. He comments on what he calls the 
“logic of sentiments” and seems to refer to poetic metaphor and 
other relations using connotations to draw inferences. This 
would appear to be the meaning of the term sentiment used for 
drawing inferences. Presumably this would include associative 
combinations which are the result of learning or traumatic ex- 
periences and even autochthonous associations of the kind in- 
volved in Jungian archetypes. 

It is readily seen that Pareto’s analysis has by no means pre- 
cluded the possibility that element a might include cognitive 
elements. Since element A in logical theories does and since 
Pareto overlooked that fact, our suspicions should be aroused. 
Perhaps a continuation of the residual analysis — a further re- 
moval by negative circumscription of the elements explicitly 
named by Pareto — would reveal an element of cognition in the 
Paretan residue, at least in some instances. Perhaps also a sim- 
ilar continuation of the analysis with b the derivations to re- 
move the fallacious, the equivocal, the poetic and the metaphoric, 
might leave an element of sound analogical reasoning behind. It 
is possible that in some cases a final product of residual analysis 
would be made up of an a known by the intellect and a b contain- 
ing reasoning by strict analogy. Such a residue and its deriva- 
tions would be non-logical only in the Paretan sense of being 
neither instrumental nor univocal. Seen unobscured by the bias 


8 Parsons, op. cit., p. 198. 
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of Positivism and Operationism they would be recognized as 
based upon genuine noetic content and its logical implications. 
It is not impossible that Pareto himself suspected this, and that 
such suspicions explain in part his ambivalence with regard to 
residues and derivations, an ambivalence which expressed it- 
self in his attempt to embrace both rationalism and anti—ra- 
tionalism simultaneously. 


PARETO AND NATURAL LAW 


Pareto considered theories of natural law as among the most 
impressive exhibitions of his non—logical category of “theories 
transcending experience.” They are theories which use “in- 
definite words corresponding not to things, but to sentiments” 
(§401). “ ‘Natural law’ is simply that law of which the person 
using the phrase approves” (§401). He examines the writers 
of antiquity and shows that for Aristotle “That law is natural 
which everywhere has the same force and does not depend on 
opinion” (§410, n. 1), while for Cicero “not by opinion, but by 
Nature was law constituted” ($416). Pareto surveys the field 
from the Roman Jurists to Sir Henry Maine and assures us that 
“Little or no progress has been made since Cicero’s time” 
(§416). Semanticism, progressivism and Mediterranean cyni- 
cism combine in such a treatment to suggest Pareto’s own deriv- 
atives, but there is a more important point involved. 

Two conclusions emerge from Pareto’s consideration of the 
problem: Natural law is an expression of sentiments, and at the 
same time has social utility. Pareto states: 


It is quite generally asserted, in substance, that the con- 
cept of natural law is inherent in the human mind. Some 
indication as to the source of the concept is often added, 
with a further support of the consensus of all mankind, or 
of the best qualified individuals (§406) .° 


While rejecting such ideas Pareto attempts to show what is 
admissible in such a viewpoint in his own terms: 


The subjective argument by accord of sentiments 
seems to be as follows: It is perceived that existing laws 
are not an arbitrary, nor even an entirely logical creation 
— that they contain a substratum not due to volition but 


® Pareto continues: “Ordinarily, almost all such weapons are used at 
the same time, because it is better to appeal to the greatest possible num- 
ber of sentiments; and the various manners of revelation are themselves 
declared to be in accord with one another, again for the same reason” 
(§406). Pareto ridicules the notion of “right reason” (§402). 
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subsisting by itself. That induction is in accord with the 
facts [my italics] and it ought to be stated in this form: 
‘There are certain principles of non—logical conduct from 
which human beings deduce their laws. Such principles of 
non-logical conduct (or “residues,” Chapter VI) are cor- 
related with the conditions under which human beings live, 
and change with these conditions’ (§407).'° 


This is a remarkable passage indeed and goes a long way 
toward confirming the hypothesis suggested in this paper with 
regard to the presence of cognitive elements in certain Paretan 
residues. Human beings, by Pareto’s own admission, “deduce 
their laws” from “certain principles.” Obviously propositions 
are involved. Moreover, such principles compose ‘a substratum 
not due to volition but subsisting by itself.” Such a situation is 
moreover “perceived,” although “subjectively.” Yet it is an 
“induction” which “is in accord with the facts.” Words are not 
the issue, yet Pareto here concedes the existence of something 
like cognition and deduction in this case. 

Pareto thinks that his statement emphasizes the relative 
character of natural law, since it makes the point that the sub- 
stratum in question is “correlated with the conditions under 
which human beings live, and change|s] with those conditions,” 
and also that it emphasizes the subjective nature of it. Yet this 
is not to be hastily accepted. For despite the changing character 
of the substratum, there is, by his own admission, something in- 
volved which is not “arbitrary.” The word “arbitrary” as used 
by Pareto would appear to mean random or chance. If the sub- 
stratum does not change randomly — if it did, “correlated” 
change would be a meaningless expression — then there is a 
principle of relation involved which is not changing. Moreover, 
this element subsists by itself and is not due to volition. Hence 
it cannot be merely subjective in the Paretan sense (§§$13, 94, 
149, 855, 1689, 1690, but also §$46 and 304). There is obviously 
an objective unchanging element in natural law. Despite, then, 
"10 Pareto continues, “But in that form, which emphasizes the relative, 
subjective, non-logical character of the principles, the argument is repulsive 
to metaphysicists (sic) and theologians, and even to a large number of 
mere students of social matters. What they want is something absolute, 
objective, logical, and they invariably find it by using indeterminate words 
and defective reasonings (‘derivations,’ Chapter IX)” (§408). This is 
typical of Pareto’s use of his own brand of logomachy. For despite his 
system of residual definition, which he fails to carry out consistently to 
the end, and despite his use of metaphysical terms like “subsisting” while 


rejecting metaphysics, and his use of undefined words like “fact,” he often 
accuses others of inexactness and fallacious logic. 
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his scorn for Aristotle and Cicero, he is in fact repeating what 
they said, to wit, that there is a constant element in law. Pareto 
furthermore states that its existence can be verified by the 
observational methods used in sociology. 

Pareto’s method of residual analysis in his own hands by a 
process of serial elimination finally circumscribes behind law an 
area which is unchanging and exists by itself independent of the 
volition of the acting subject. Pareto calls this a residue, an ex- 
pression of sentiments. Yet he says that its existence is some- 
how “perceived” and from it conclusions are somehow “de- 
duced.” Since Pareto was so uncritical with regard to cognitive 
processes, as has already been shown, we should not expect 
further clarity from him on this point. Yet we have learned to 
probe his obscurities. 

It is interesting to compare Pareto’s analysis with the pos- 
itive statements of natural law theorists. St. Thomas Aquinas, 
for example, says that “the precepts of the natural law are to 
the practical reason what the first principles of demonstration 
are to the speculative reason.” '' Is it too much to suggest that 
a content analysis of the Paretan residue behind law — the sub- 
stratum which exists by itself — might reveal what St. Thomas 
has calied the “precepts of the natural law’? St. Thomas fur- 
ther states: “The practical reason, on the other hand, is con- 
cerned with contingent matters, which is the domain of human 
actions; and, consequently, although there is necessity in the 
common principles, the more we descend towards the particular, 
the more frequently we encounter defects.” St. Thomas con- 
cludes: “But in matters of action, truth or practical rectitude 
is not the same for all as to what is particular, but only as to 
common principles; and where there is the same rectitude in 
relation to particulars, it is not equally known to all.” 1? Hence 
Pareto’s emphasis upon relativity is not without its analogue in 
natural law theory itself. Unquestionably Pareto’s tastes may be 
more relativistic, but the differences involved concern the range 
of the relative and its relation to the substratum, not its exist- 
ence. 

The results of Pareto’s analysis bear a not unstriking sim- 
ilarity to certain aspects of St. Thomas’ definition. Had Pareto 
not slighted cognitive processes in his analysis, would he not 


11 Summa Theologica, I, II, Q 94, Art. 2. See also $841 where Pareto 
discusses St. Thomas. 
12 Summa Theologica, I, II, Q 94, Art. 4. 
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have seen that the “psychic state” manifested in the residue 
behind law involved a cognitive act — a recognition of the first 
principles of the natural law? On the basis of such cognition, 
the “deduction” of law is not difficult to comprehend. Pareto 
suggests that the natural law theorists “perceive” the residue, 
but that the actors involved “deduce” their laws from it. Such 
segregation is arbitrary and results in part from Pareto’s polem- 
ical and unsystematic procedures. From these considerations it 
appears likely that cognition is involved in the residues behind 
law, and not impossible that such cognition involves the rec- 
ognition of the first principles of natural law. 


RESIDUES AND MOTIVATION 


For Pareto non-logical action is “expressive,’”’ the result of 
a “psychic state.” An important aspect of such expression is 
what Pareto called “volition” and himself eliminated in the 
analysis above. This dynamic aspect of man seemed most non- 
logical to Pareto. Classical concern with the question “Can vir- 
tue be taught?” (§280), the idea that ‘‘a certain natural inclina- 
tion is necessary to ‘virtue’” in Aristotle, and St. Thomas’ 
teaching that virtue is a “disposition of the soul” suggest to him 
“some distant conception of non—logical conduct” (§275 n. 1). 
Yet he complains that these writers do not handle the problem 
his way (§280-282). The fact is that Pareto perceives the core 
of non—logicality to be the derivation of human action from will 
and appetite in terms of energy and effort, and the apprehension 
of ends that surpass and transcend instrumentalism by the hu- 
man intellect. The fact that both the intellectual and non-intel- 
lectual sources of human conduct lie largely outside the sphere 
of instrumental rationality could appear to Pareto as a remark- 
able discovery — and also to his disciples — only because the 
classical notion of harmony between the “powers of the soul” 
had been lost. Such a splitting of man into an inharmonious 
dyad of “instrumental reason” and instinctive emotion stands 
in the closest relation to the failure to see the central role of 
cognition. Of course human values are not rational — not in- 
strumental — in Pareto’s sense. Had Pareto grasped the point 
made by Ralph Barton Perry in his monumental study of Value’* 
that values are mediated through cognition, his unbridgeable 
chasm between logical and non-logical would have been bridged. 


13 Ralph Barton Perry, Realms of Value, Cambridge, Mass., 1954, pp. 
35ff. 
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But the chasm itself was an expression of his failure to grasp 
cognitive mediation in the first place. 


RESIDUES AND OBLIGATION 


Also non-logical to Pareto is the imperative mode (§§270, 
275, 280-282). Obligation is clearly non-instrumental. “The 
chemist does not say, ‘Sodium chloride in solution ought to 
precipitate silver nitrate.’ He says — a very different matter 
— that sodium chloride in solution precipitates silver nitrate. 
The champion of natural law cannot use this form of expression; 
he must at all times rest content with the former” (§1689). 
The whole problem in Pareto hangs here. What really exists for 
Pareto is what can be observed by a sociological observer. Since 
obligation is experienced by the subject of action interiorly, it 
cannot be given existential status. Yet it has some kind of 
existence for in the case of law it is in some way observed by a 
sociological observer. (The perception of the substratum is “in 
accord with the facts”). Morever such obligation has social 
utility as Pareto has shown both with regard to law and to 
morality (§§162, 163). If there are such “objective” derivatives 
(not in Pareto’s sense) from obligation, then it exists. It also 
displays regularity, which suggests some cognition of what is 
obligatory, unless we embrace complete instinctivism, which 
Pareto does not do. If obligation, like motivation, is mediated 
by cognition, then the Paretan split is hardly the last word. If 
obligation involves cognition, then again the way out of Pareto’s 
cul—de-sac is opened. 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to discuss the problem of 
the relationship between the intellect and the will, but obviously 
part of Pareto’s confusion is derived from his inability to bring 
the two together. This inability is aggravated by his instrumen- 
tal restriction upon rationality, which is made possible only by 
his complete neglect of the problem of cognition. Pareto offers 
us a sociology of knowledge in which knowing is not considered. 


UTILITY for, UTILITY of 


In dealing with “The General Form of Society” (Ch. XII, 
Vol. IV), that is to say in his general sociology, where Pareto 
applies the ideas he has set out in his preliminary analysis, he 
presents striking confirmation for the hypothesis put forward 
in this paper. In this synthetic portion of his work, Pareto 
distinguished between economic utility, which he called ophelim- 
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ity, a word he made up, and social utility ($§$2128, 2129, 2130). 
Social utility he divided into two categories: utility for and 
utility of. Utility for is individual utility taken distributively. 
It is different from economic utility or ophelimity because it in- 
volves criteria which transcend economics and logical action. 
But it can be roughly calculated in public policy, Pareto says, 
an admission which confirms our previous demonstration of a 
possible cognitive content in residues and derivations. Utility of 
refers to the utility of the community qua community, not taken 
distributively, but as a whole; in Pareto’s own words, taken “if 
not as a person, at least as a unit” (§2133). Pareto even distin- 
guishes between the utility of a community and the utility of the 
ruling classes, while suggesting that the two are often confused 
in practice ($2134). This is an interesting distinction for while 
superficially it appears to be little more than Latin cynicism, it 
actually recognizes the possible existence of subsidiary com- 
munities within a community — he does not say rulers distrib- 
utively, but ruling class — and suggests a hieratic relation be- 
tween them. Pareto makes sentiment the only basis for choice 
in these matters of social utility. But this is merely the old 
residual category, and by now we have some idea of what it can 
include. The fact that there is such a thing as utility of distinct 
from utility for implies existential necessities of human associa- 
tion. It implies at least what has been called “functional prere- 
quisites of society.” '* The utility of the community must be based 
in some way on its structural and functional requirements. 
Pareto may delight in contrasting the social utility — which he 
grants — of derivatives with their “logico—experimental truth” 
which he considers non-existent (§§73, 2002), but he is by im- 
plication giving socially useful derivatives some existential ap- 
propriateness in terms of the requirements of society qua soci- 
ety. Pareto has discovered on his own initiative and expressed 
in his own terms what natural law theorists call the “common 
good.” 

It will be recalled that even the distributive utility for can 
be calculated in public policy, although without exactness. This 
is an important concession from Pareto because such utility for 
is not merely economic ophelimity, but involves non-logical 
principles. Again the relation between utility for and utility of 


14P, F. Aberle, A. K. Cohen, A. K. Davis, M. J. Levy, Jr., F. X. Sut- 
ton, “The Functional Prerequisites of a Society,” Ethics, Vol. LX, No. 8, 
January 1950, pp. 100-111. 
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must not be chaotic or random, for unless these two utilities are | 


integrated in some orderly way society will break up into hostile 
groups if it does not dissolve into a disordered dust of atoms. 
Parsons has pointed out the importance of the role of common 
ends or goals in this regard and has demonstrated that they are 
involved in the Paretan residues. If the ends of individuals are 
related together, this fact not only points to a common value 
system, but to a value system which meets certain needs of soci- 
ety qua society. The integration of utility for and utility of im- 
plies an existential or ontological basis for the criteria by which 
both distributive justice and collective welfare are judged. 

The least that is involved here is a set of limits, transgres- 
sion of which will disrupt society. Once again we have arrived 
at a negative statement of entities positively recognized in nat- 


ural law theory. Utility for and utility of are other terms for | 


what in natural law theory are called the individual and the 
common good, necessarily related, but not reducible one to the 
other. Pareto’s general sociology implies a negative delineation 
of natural law comparable to that which has been shown to be 
involved in the residues. That such an implication is found in 
his works together with an explicit objection to natural justice 
(§§448, 463, 1974, 2372, n. 1, 2373) is but further evidence of 
Pareto’s ambiguity and ambivalence with regard to the residues 
and their implications. 


CONCLUSION: AN OPERATIONAL DEFINITION OF NATURAL LAW 


Pareto started with a definition of logical action in terms of | amb 


instrumental rationality — means—end rationality. Having re- | 


moved this element from the complex of human conduct, he 
labelled the remainder non-logical action and treated it as ex- 
pressive of a psychic state. In this paper we have followed the 
residual analysis further specifically in terms of Pareto’s treat- 
ment of natural law. By successively eliminating the element 


b, derivations, positive law, localisms in law and legal practice, | 


and volition or motivation from the psychic state behind non- 
logical conduct in the realm of law we have arrived at an entity 
which, as Pareto says, “subsists by itself.”” Moreover, in the 
synthetic portion of Pareto’s work, we have seen his use of such 
concepts as utility of and utility for, their functional interrela- 
tions and their relationship to the total equilibrium of society. 
Such concepts imply individual and general limits which cannot 
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be transgressed without gravely imperilling the society in ques- 
tion. 

Our residual analysis of the residue behind law negatively 
circumscribed an ontological existent — though not a material 
thing — which was easily identified as what natural law the- 
orists call natural law. Our analysis of the implications of social 
utility also pointed to an irreducible entity which was strik- 
ingly similar to what in natural law theory is called the individ- 
ual and the common good and their mutual relationships. What 
such a residual analysis has in fact done is to state with greater 
and greater precision what natural law is not. 

In short what Pareto offers us is an operational definition of 
natural law. In the sociological observation of legal behavior 
and the analysis of legal theory one may by progressive elimina- 
tion of the items indicated arrive at a residuum which cor- 
responds to what in other idioms is called natural law. Natural 
law is then what is left over when such operations are per- 
formed. Such an operational definition does not fulfill the highest 
ideals of physics that semantical rules and operational defini- 
tions be of a kind that can be stated in terms ultimately defin- 
able in physics. Such operational definitions are possible in the 
social sciences only upon the basis of extreme behaviorism. Even 
in physics there are subtle difficulties involved. Philipp Frank 
says “the operational definitions of general terms like ‘energy,’ 
‘entropy,’ etc., are of immense complexity.” And further, “the 
operational meaning of an expression can only be defined un- 
ambiguously if we assume the validity of certain physical 
laws.” ?5 An extreme behaviorism in sociology would face the 
added problem of the exclusion of meaning, and therefore of 
meaningful communication qua meaningful communication. 
What would be left would be frequencies of sound and designs 
in space. Since no one suggests such extremes, it may be con- 
cluded that the operational definition offered by the Paretan 
residual analysis meets current sociological standards. 

As Professor Timasheff pointed out when this paper was 
originally read, one could not be sure that the residuum left 
behind contained only natural law without carrying on an in- 
tensive and exhaustive analysis. Such an analysis is of course 
impossible. The best that can be concluded is that what has been 
operationally defined is natural law together with possibly other 


15 Philipp Frank, Foundations of Physics. International Encyclopedia 
of Unified Science, Vol. 1, No. 7, pp. 5 and 72. 
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unknown components. We have arrived at NL+X. We do not 
know the value of X. In the ideal case dealt with above in 
Pareto’s own terms, we assumed that X—O. 

However, since understanding and intellectual operations are 
involved in our operational definition, there should be no objec- 
tion to supplementing the residual analysis by negative circum- 
scription with a positive analysis of the meaning content of the 


residuum. It was another great expositor of social equilibrium, | 


who was also one of the first discoverers of the natural law, who | 


said, “But the hardest thing of all is to recognize the invisible | 


Mean of judgment, which alone contains the limits of all 
things.” *° These words were spoken in the 6th century B.C. by 
Solon, who “was impelled to demonstrate the existence of an im- 
manent order in the course of nature and human life, and with 
it an inherent meaning and an essential norm in reality.” 
Pareto has shown us how by a combination of observation and 
analysis we can arrive at a residuum which contains the natural 
law.'* By this method we arrive at the limits. Only by positive 
analysis can the meaning be revealed. An area of fruitful col- 
laboration between philosophy and sociology is thereby in- 
dicated. THOMAS F. O’DEA 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

16 Solon, Fragment 16, quoted from Werner Jaeger, Paideia, New York, 
1945, Vol. I, p. 148. 

17Jaeger, op. cit., p. 142. 

18 Pareto would never have reached our conclusion. What he would 
have thought of our efforts is not too difficult to imagine. Yet it is 


quite irrelevant. One must avoid the confusion against which Pareto him- 
self warns. He says, “two of the aspects under which a writer’s theory 


may be considered become confused: (1) his manner of thinking, his | 
psychic state, and how he came by it; (2) what he meant by a given | 


passage. The first aspect, which is personal, subjective to him, is mixed in 
with the second, which is impersonal, objective” (§855). We have been 
scrupulous in our efforts to avoid this confusion. Pareto, the Italian Liberal 
and Nationalist who dislikes the Church, the hard-headed engineer and 


operational scientist who scorns metaphysics, the aristocrat who is anti- | 


—_ 





democratic and anti-liberal, Pareto who as Aldous Huxley said “had a | 
Voltairean sense of the grotesque and enjoyed a quiet, if rather savage, | 


laugh, as much as any man” and was sustained “through his gigantic 
labours” by “the pleasure of sardonically laughing” at what he thought 
to be the “bottomless stupidity of his fellow men,” at which he was “end- 
lessly appalled and endlessly amused” — this strange man, who was 
rationalist and anti-intellectualist at the same time, has been no concern 
of ours, although that aspect of Pareto is also worthy of study. But, as 
Pareto himself says, it ought to supplement, not replace, the objective 
study. It is this objective study which demonstrates that Pareto’s residual 
analysis, if carried out consistently, will isolate by negative circumscrip- 
tion a final residual category behind law and morality which is natural law. 
Moreover, Pareto’s own application of his method to the field of law yielded 
an explicit, if confused and contradictory, statement of this fact. 
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Sociological Misinterpretations of 
Plato’s “Republic” 


During the last several decades, many prominent sociologists 
have written histories of social thought. Often these have been 
valuable in helping individual sociologists to recognize them- 
selves as members of one tradition or another, rather than 
naively continuing to regard themselves as original. Often, too, 
these have given fairly accurate pictures of the ideas of social 
thinkers of the past. The pictures they have given of the ideas 
of Plato, as expressed in his Republic, however, have been con- 
sistently incorrect. 

In this article, we shall first examine a number of histories 
of social thought by prominent sociologists in order to establish 
the nature of the fairly common view they hold on Plato’s 
Republic. We shall secondly show the incorrectness of this view 
by examining English translations of the Republic itself and 
comments on it by classical scholars. In the third place, we shall 
formulate a corrected view of Plato’s ideas as expressed in the 
Republic. 


SOCIOLOGISTS’ VIEW OF THE “REPUBLIC” 


In pursuit of our first task, which is to present the view of 
prominent sociologists regarding Plato’s Republic, the reader 
will notice from the following citations that these sociologists 
have held and do hold the view that Plato was outlining a plan 
for an ideal, a model, or a utopian state or society. Giddings, 
publishing in 1922, was evidently of this view when he summed 
up his remarks on Plato’s Republic as follows: “.... reason and 
will cannot create justice directly. They can establish it only 
through the fine adjustments of a social order. Thus in the 
thought of Plato, the ‘good life’ is a function of ‘justice’ and to 
maintain justice is the function of social organization.” ? 

Blackmar and Gillin, publishing in 1923, gave evidence of a 
similar view when in summing up their comments on Plato they 
stated: “. .. while Plato, apparently, thoroughly believed in the 
ideals set forth in his Republic, he probably had no hope that 


1 Franklin H. Giddings, Studies in the Theory of Human Society, New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1922, p. 102. 
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such a government would be instituted in his own time — per- 
haps none that it ever would.” * 

This belief that Plato was talking about society or the state 
was repeated by three contributors to History and Prospects of 
Social Sciences, edited by Barnes and published in 1925. This 
was also true of Wallis, publishing in 1927, who declared that 
Plato’s primary task in writing the Republic was to plan an 
ideal state that would be the best for all time,‘ and Folsom, pub- 
lishing in 1928, who stated that Plato gave the world its first 
Utopia.® 

Binder, publishing also in 1928, differed from the others 
only in that he questioned the utopianess, idealness, or model- 
ness of the kind of state he thought Plato proposed. As he saw 
it, Plato’s Republic was an exploitative society where 95 per 
cent of the population was suppressed by a small group of 
guardians and soldiers that totaled only 5 per cent of the pop- 
ulation.® 

Groves, publishing in 1929, noted that Plato was apparently 
in harmony with modern ideas when he appeared to be advocat- 
ing that the just state be founded on education. He also noted 
that Plato appeared to be proposing communism of property.’ 
It is, however, not clear whether he was trying to put Plato into 
the ranks of the fellow travelers. House, publishing in 1936, 
though, may have been trying to take him out of such ranks 
when, regarding the Republic, he wrote “. ... it is primarily and 
chiefly concerned with politics and government; only by strain- 
ing a point can we classify the Republic as a contribution to 
economics or to any other variety of social theory than the polit- 
ical.” * While playing down the economic aspect, House, like the 
others, still regarded Plato as discussing the state. 

2Frank W. Blackmar and John Lewis Gillin, Outlines of Sociology, 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1923, pp. 410-11. 

3 Harry Elmer Barnes (ed.), The History and Prospects of the Social 
Sciences, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1925. The instances referred to 
may be found in a chapter on economics by Karl Worth Bigelow, p. 335, 
a chapter on political science by Walter James Shepard, pp. 398-399, and a 
chapter on sociology by Frank Hamilton Hankins, pp. 263-266. 

4 Wilson D. Wallis, An Introduction to Sociology, New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1927, pp. 50-52. 

5 Joseph Kirk Folsom, Culture and Social Progress, New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1928, p. 185. 

6 Rudolph M. Binder, Principles of Sociology, New York: Prentice- 
Hall Inc., 1928, pp. 288-289. 

7 Ernest R. Groves, An Introduction to Sociology, New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1929, pp. 459-460. 


8 Floyd Nelson House, The Development of Sociology, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc., 1936, p. 13. 
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Ellwood, publishing in 1938, affirmed the stand that Plato 
was discussing that state and society. His treatment was some- 
what more lengthy than the others but not more profound.’ He 
definitely put Plato into the ranks of fellow travelers, when in 
regard to the Republic he (Ellwood) stated: “Its influence upon 
the Russian Soviet Government is beyond question, as well as 
upon every recent experiment in communism.” '° 

Furfey, publishing in 1942, verged upon saying something 
different about the Republic. He showed more familiarity with 
the text of the work than did his predecessors. Justice, he de- 
clared, was the subject matter of the dialogue. He said that 
Plato pursued this discussion of justice “by first describing a 
just state because justice is more easily visible in a state than 
in an individual.” 1 Furfey then went on, however, in a manner 
much like others in treating the three Platonic classes with a 
definite utopian flavor. He regarded the communistic aspect of 
the Republic as minor,’? but regarded Plato’s lack of sympathy 
with democracy as a stand to be criticized.1* Furfey did not 
dwell at any length upon Plato’s view of justice in the 
individual. 

Bogardus, publishing in 1947, also showed familiarity with 
the text of the Republic. He documented well in the approved 
classical form. He treated many aspects of the work in con- 
siderable detail.'* He played down Plato’s supposed communism 
but still regarded Plato as an exponent of an ideal or utopian 
state or society. In his concluding remark, Bogardus sum- 
marized this position as follows: “Plato believed that Ideas are 
real and that they are the tools with which the world is made 
over. He perceived perfect Forms, even a perfect Social Form. 
Through intellectual control, Plato planned a new social 
order.” '5 

Barnes, publishing in 1948, again turned to regarding Plato’s 
Republic as a commentary on the state and society, but not 
necessarily the ideal state and the ideal society. It is interest- 


9Charles A. Ellwood, A History of Social Philosophy, New York: 
Prentice-Hall Inc., 1938, pp. 18-35. 

10 Tbid., pp. 33-34. 

11 Paul Hanley Furfey, A History of Social Thought, New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1942, pp. 114-115. 

12 Tbid. p. 117. 

13 Tbid., vy. 117. 

14Emory S. Bogardus, The Development of Social Thought, second 
edition, New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1947, pp. 113-128. 

15 [bid., p. 128. 
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ing to note that in the following sentences he mentioned com- 
munistic with a small c and fascist with a capital F. Barnes 
wrote: “. . . aside from its communistic aspects, this Utopia of 
Plato provided for the first comprehensive scheme of eugenics in 
the history of social or biological philosophy. Plato’s theory that 
the elite should govern society stimulated later aristocratic polit- 
ical theory and has been embraced by the Fascist and ‘manage- 
rial’ philosophers in our own day.” ?° 

About this time, two philosophers wandered into this parade 
of sociologists; yet they were not in strange conmpany. Their 
views on Plato’s Republic were basically the same as those of 
the sociologists. Popper and Levinson thought that Plato spoke 
straightforwardly about the state. The difference was that Pop- 
per decried what he thought were Plato’s views while Levinson 
faintly praised them. 

In The Open Society and Its Enemies, first published in the 
United States in 1950, Popper ranked Plato as the greatest long 
standing enemy of such a society. He pictured Plato in the 
Republic as attempting to reestablish obsolete Athenian tribal- 
ism through a totalitarian system of justice and morality that 
would have dissolved the equalitarian and individualistic tenden- 
cies of his time.’’ At great length Popper screamed that this 
was not justice and morality but a mockery of these. 

In Defense of Plato, published in 1953, was Levinson’s reply 
to Popper. Levinson, however, defended Plato as a man rather 
than the Republic as a document. Chapters were devoted to pro- 
testing that Plato was not totalitarian, inhumane, immoral, and 
mentally deranged, but Levinson fell into the same error as 
Popper by regarding the Republic as a political treatise.'* He 
then could not dispute well the charges of Popper but could, for 
the most part, only argue that Plato personally was really not 
so mean as his supposed theory of political justice in the Repub- 
lic would make him sound. Levinson was like a fictitious fire 
fighter who instead of training his hose upon the burning house, 
turned it upon the bystanding owner of the house. 

Next came more sociologists. Carmody, contributing to a 


16 Harry Elmer Barnes (ed.), An Introduction to the History of 
Sociology, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948, pp. 7-8. This is in 
a chapter on “Ancient and Medieval Social Philosophy” by Barnes. 

17 Karl R. Popper, The Open Society and Its Enemies, Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1950, pp. 117-118. 

18 Ronald B. Levinson, In Defense of Plato, Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1953, pp. 250-251. 
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work published in 1953, like Furfey, verged upon saying some- 
thing different about Plato. He stated that the main topic of the 
Republic was justice and how it could be realized in human soci- 
ety.'° He then went on to become enmeshed in a discussion of 
classes and philosopher kings. Kilzer and Ross, publishing in 
1954, regarded the Republic as a utopian writing more “youth- 
fully idealistic” than the Laws.*° 

Chambliss, publishing in 1954, gave one of the more ex- 
tensive treatises on Plato.*' Chambliss’ treatment, nevertheless, 
did not differ essentially from the rest. In one place he said: 
“The Republic inquired into the nature of justice and sought to 
discover how the state should be organized to serve moral 
ends.” *? In another place, incidentally, he paid a compliment to 
Plato’s objectivity by declaring that Plato’s practice of explor- 
ing a subject from many different points of view has made it 
possible for such varied groups as communists, fascists, so- 
cialists, and monarchists, to claim him on their side.** 

The first part of our task has now been completed. The views 
held on Plato by a number of prominent sociologists, two philos- 
ophers notwithstanding, have been examined. In summary it 
might be said that all believed Plato to have been discussing the 
state and society, and if not the ideal state and society for all, 
then some communistic or fascistic ideal. Suffice it to say that 
these prominent sociologists consistently wrote of Plato’s Repub- 
lic as though it were a treatise on the state and society. Thus 
they have presented a solid front but have taken their stand 
upon unfirm ground. Their position is both incorrect and unten- 
able. We now go to the second phase of our task, that is, the 
phase in which we shall show that Plato’s purpose was essen- 
tially different from the one attributed to him by these prom- 
inent sociologists. 


PLATO’S METHOD AND AIM IN THE “REPUBLIC” 


Were we to place our full confidence in the interpretations of 
the Republic advanced by the sociologists, we would have noth- 


19 Clement S. Mihanovich (ed.), Social Theorists, Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1958, p. 4. This is in a chapter on “Ancient Social 
Theories” by James M. Carmody. 

20 Ernest Kilzer and Eva J. Ross, Western Social Thought, Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Co., 1954, pp. 20-21. 

21 Rollin Chambliss, Social Thought from Hammurabi to Comte, New 
York: The Dryden Press, 1954, pp. 157-178. 

22 Ibid., p. 177. 23 Tbid., p. 167. 
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ing to dispute. They all agree that Plato was offering a plan for 
a state or society. We would only have to shout “boo” if we 
thought that a society in which workers worked, soldiers de- 
fended, and guardians ruled was communistic or fascistic. If, 
however, we thought that Plato was merely laying down a highly 
objective plan for a society, a few of the more cold-blooded of us 
might give out with forced “hoorays.” The present author ad- 
mits spending several years in the cold—blooded category, re- 
garding the Republic as the first social plan, one which was set 
forth by a barbaric ancient, who crude, inhumane, and ignorant 
of social psychology though he was, nevertheless in his be- 
nighted way hit upon one spark of truth. That one spark of 
truth, faint though it was, was that societies have structures and 
organizations. Upon realizing this truth, Plato next discovered 
that the society in which he lived was not perfect. Then in a 
way that was either moronic or paranoidal, he made the most 
outlandish and foolish suggestions on how his own society might 
be improved. To convince students of the outlandishness of 
Plato’s views, the present author would acquaint them with 
what sociologists had said about the Republic in various his- 
tories of social thought. The students would be convinced and 
would laugh at the man, ancient though he was, for expounding 
such crazy ideas. After Plato had been laughed from the stage, 
the present author would charitably caution his students that 
Plato, nevertheless, did arrive at the truth that societies do have 
organizations. Thus their scorn should not be complete. There 
was a man, who though he was a moron, a paranoid, or maybe 
even both, did, nevertheless, long ago when men were ignorant, 
hit upon an important truth quite by accident, of course, that 
societies are organized. This was what came from taking 
one’s view of Plato from histories of social thought, but it is the 
kind of view one does receive from such second-hand sources. 
The present author was contented with this view until fortunate 
circumstances led him to a first hand study of the Republic. 
Handicapped, as are about all sociologists, by a lack of 
knowledge of Greek, the present writer turned to the close study 
of five English translations of Plato’s Republic: namely, those 
by Jowett of Oxford, Davies and Vaughan of Cambridge, Shorey 


24Since Sept. 1953 the author has been a member of an informal 
group of St. Xavier College and University of Chicago faculty members 
meeting weekly at the home of Dr. Oscar William Perlmutter, Chairman 
of the Dept. of Social Science at St. Xavier. 
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of the University of Chicago, Cornford of Cambridge, and 
Henry Davis, an unaffiliated scholar. 

It was surprising to find at the outset of the Republic, Book 
I, that Plato did not set the stage at all for a discussion of 
politics, but rather for a discussion of personality and moral 
development. He began by introducing to the readers three men, 
who were examples of unjust souls. With Plato the term soul 
was evidently a secular reference. It was what we would today 
call the personality. The three men were extreme and narrow in 
their behavior and attitudes; hence, they were unjust souls or, 
in our terms, poorly integrated personalities. 

Each of the three men, however, believed himself to hold the 
correct ideas regarding the good or just way of life and believed 
his own most usual actions to be just and good. The first, 
Cephalus, held that the just man practiced simple business hon- 
esty combined with a solid shrewdness. He attempted to prove 
the truth of his position by a pragmatic standard of measure. 
He had lived such a life and his reward was wealth. Secondly, 
the simple Polemarchus declared that the just man was merely 
one who aided his friends and harmed his enemies. This, he felt, 
needed no proof. That it would be both unjust and foolish to do 
otherwise, that is, to harm one’s friends and aid one’s enemies, 
Polemarchus held to be quite self-evident. Thirdly, the sophis- 
ticated Thraysmachus stated that the just man is the strong man, 
who can manipulate both laws and people so that none dare 
challenge him. He would be a just man then because none would 
dare to call him unjust. 

Although Thrasymachus in particular made a strong case for 
his view of the just man, Plato and his students sensed that in 
each of these three men there was lacking a completeness, a 
fullness, or a proportionateness that the just man would 
possess. The stage was then set for the discussion of the char- 
acteristics that the just man, or as we would say the integrated 
personality, would possess. 

Plato did not attack the problem directly, but rather em- 
ployed a fable, a metaphor, or an analogy. This method had been 
employed earlier by Aesop and was later employed by Christ 
with effective results. It seems to have been a standard and 
reputable teaching method in ancient times. 

The need for resorting to analogy was made clear to Plato, 
who in the Republic spoke as though he were Socrates, when 
two of the listeners, Glaucan and Adeimantus, protest all that 
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he, Plato, has answered Thrasymachus by merely praising the 
just man, no matter how scorned he might be, and deriding the 
unjust man, no matter how honored he might be. 

In the Jowett translation, Adeimantus is reported to have 
directed Plato to address himself to the question of why it is 
better for the individual to be just than unjust. He wished to 
know what reward the doing of just acts brought to the just 
and what loss the doing of unjust acts brought to the unjust. 
The focus was then definitely on the just individual and not the 
just state as Adeimantus began the following speech to Plato: 


Now as you have admitted that justice is one of that 
highest class of goods which are desired indeed for their 
results, but in a far greater degree for their own sakes — 
like sight or hearing or knowledge or health, or any other 
real and natural and not merely conventional good — I would 
ask you in your praise of justice to regard one point only: 
I mean the essentially good and evil which justice and in- 
justice work in the possessors of them. Let others praise 
justice and censure injustice, magnifying the rewards and 
honors of the one and abusing the other; that is a manner 
of arguing which coming from them I am willing to tol- 
erate, but from you who have spent your whole life in con- 
sideration of this question, unless I hear the contrary from 
your own lips, I expect something better. And therefore, 
I say, not only prove to us that justice is better than injus- 
tice, but show what they either of them do to the possessor 
of them, which makes the one to be a good and the other an 
evil, whether seen or unseen by gods and men.”® 


The problem of justice in the individual had been stated, and 
Plato in the literary guise of Socrates offered to answer it in 
parable. Plato then took up the story. 


Glaucon and the rest entreated me by all means not to 
let the question drop, but to proceed in the investigation. 
They wanted to arrive at the truth, first, about the nature 
of justice and injustice, and secondly, about their relative 
advantages. I told them, what I really thought, that the 
enquiry would be of a serious nature, and would require 
very good eyes. Seeing then, I said, that we are no great 
wits, I think that we had better adopt a method which I 
may illustrate thus; suppose that a short-sighted person 
had been asked by some one to read small letters at a 
distance; and it occurred to some one else that they might 
be found in another place which was larger and in which 


25 Plato, The Republic, II, 367, from Vol. 1 of 2 vols of Dialogues of 
Plato, translated by B. Jowett, New York: Random House, 1937, p. 630. 
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the letters were larger — if they were the same and he 
could read the larger letters first, and then proceed to the 
lesser — this would have been thought a rare piece of good 
fortune. 

Very true, said Adeimantus; but how does the illustra- 
tion apply to our enquiry? 

I will tell you, I replied; justice, which is the subject of 
our enquiry, is, as you know, sometimes spoken of as the 
—_ of an individual, and sometimes as the virtue of a 

e. 

True, he replied. 

_ is not a State larger than an individual? 

t is. 

Then in the larger the quantity of justice is likely to be 
larger and more easily discernible. I propose therefore that 
we enquire into the nature of justice and injustice, first as 
they appear in the State, and secondly in the individual, 
— from the greater to the lesser and comparing 
them. 

That, he said, is an excellent proposal. 

And if we imagine the State in process of creation, we 
shall see the justice and injustice of the State in process of 
creation also. 

I dare say. 

When the State is completed there may be a hope that 
the object of our search will be more easily discovered. 

Yes, far more easily.*® 


It was then clear that Plato would pursue the questions of 
the nature of justice and injustice and their relative advantages 
and disadvantages for their doers. He would do this by met- 
aphor, or as he himself said by a “method of illustration.” He 
would use the metaphor of an imaginary state. He made it clear 
that he was not formulating a plan for a real state. He sought 
the nature of justice in the individual or as we would say of 
integration in the personality. He would use the parable of an 
imaginary state to point out this justice or integration in the 
individual. It was definite that the remarks regarding the imag- 
inary state were not to be taken as actual political or social 
commentary any more than the fable of the tortise and the hare 
is to be taken as a sports commentary. 

In the Jowett translation Plato referred to the forthcoming 
metaphor of the state as “a method of illustrating” and 
Adiemantus also called it an “illustration.” 27 It was clear that 
they did not intend to devise a plan for an actual state. Sim- 


26 [bid., Bk. II, 368-369, 631. 
27 Ibid., p. 631. 
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ilarly in the Davies and Vaughan translation, Plato spoke of a 
“mode of inquiry,” and Adiemantus of a “parallel.” 2° In the 
Shorey translation Plato said that he would employ a “method of 
search,” which Adeimantus referred to as an “analogy.” *° The 
Cornford*® and Davis* translations are freer. In these Plato is 
not reported to have made use of specific nouns like method, 
illustration, mode or inquiry to describe his parable. In both, 
however, Adiemantus labeled it an “analogy.” A careful reader, 
then, would not misunderstand. 

It is quite clear, therefore, that Plato in Books II, III and IV 
embarked upon the analogy of the state in order to illustrate 
justice or personality integration in the individual. Plato held 
that each individual was like a state in the miniature. If this 
makes the Republic a treatise on the state or society then the 
Mother Goose rhyme about a man of words and not deeds being 
like a garden full of weeds is a treatise on horticulture. It is 
admitted, nevertheless, that the analogy is very elaborate. It 
lacks the conciseness of the parables of Aesop and Christ and so 
must be read with utmost care. As Fuller said: “The Republic is 
a thing of wheels within wheels.” * 

While it is true that some of Plato’s political and social 
philosophy may be found to be spinning in one of the wheels, it 
is only incidental to the main purpose of the work. It is a part 
of the analogy. It is not a straight forward commentary on pol- 
itics and society as can be found in Plato’s Laws and Statesman. 

Clearly then, Plato in order to illustrate justice in the in- 
dividual or as we say personality integration in the individual 
brought forth the metaphor that the individual is like a state. 
Conflicting elements in the individual personality must be har- 
monized and integrated like conflicting classes in a state must 
be harmonized and integrated. The guardians mentioned in the 
hypothetical state are like the conscience and reason in men. 
The soldiers are like the practical and efficient purposefulness 
in men, while the slaves are like the basic urges and drives or 


28 John Llewelyn Davies and David James Vaughan, The Republic of 
Plato, London: Macmillan and Co., 1882, p. 53. 

29 Paul Shorey, Plato, The Republic, Vol. I, London: William Heine- 
mann Ltd., 1930, p. 147. 

30 Francis MacDonald Cornford, The Republic of Plato, New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1945, p. 55. 

31 Henry Davis, The Republic in Works of Plato, New York: Tudor 
Publishing Co., 1933, p. 75. 

32 B. A. G. Fuller, History of Greek Philosophy, the Sophists, Socrates, 
Plato, New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1931, p. 223. 
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instincts. Just as in Plato’s analogy the three classes of the 
state perform their functions in harmony with one another and 
do not take over one another’s functions; so in the well in- 
tegrated individual the three phases of the personality must be 
harmonious but, nevertheless, attend to their respectively sep- 
arate functions. The conscience must not starve the instincts 
into neurosis and paralyze the practical efficiency into indecision. 
It should be a hypothetical guardian, ruling philosophically 
rather than tyranically. The practical purposefulness must not 
sacrifice reason and instinct to the cause of short run exped- 
iency. It should be protective of these like a soldier. And 
finally, the instincts must not drown conscience and practical 
efficiency in a superabundance of satisfactions but should re- 
fresh and sustain these like good servants. 

In Books III through VII training, learning, and philosophy 
were discussed. Here Plato was not setting up the curriculum 
for education in a fascist state. He was again indicating by 
analogy that each component of the personality had to be 
trained to its function in order to produce the integrated per- 
sonality. These sections may be rightly said to be discussions of 
the psychology and philosophy of education, but they are def- 
initely not treatises on the organization and administration of 
education. 

Moving to Books VIII and IX of the Republic we can be sure 
that Plato was not talking of a model state that he intended to 
set up. He attempted to show, again by analogy, what would 
happen to the integrated personality if one of the phases of the 
personality gained domination over the others in a despotic way 
or attempted to perform the function of the others in an inept 
way. In this section he no longer used the hypothetically just 
state as the analogy but rather some actual states known to the 
listeners. 

An individual who sacrificed both finer feelings of conscience 
and the satisfaction of normal instincts to the goals of im- 
mediate practical efficiency would have been by analogy like the 
actual state of Sparta,** where a militaristic middle class op- 
pressed both kings and helots. Alluding to Aeschylus, Plato 
next spoke of “looking at another man, who is set over against 
another state.” ** The person who cast off the restraints of both 
conscience and practical efficiency in order to cater to his in- 


33 Jowett, op. cit., VIII (544), p. 802. 
34 Tbid., VIII (550), p. 808. 
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stincts was evidently likened by Plato to the Athenian democ- 
racy, although he did not specifically state so. Athenian democ- 
racy deposed kings and exiled good soldiers.**° And finally, the 
individual whose conscience lost its, moderating power and 
espoused extremism of force and wealth, would be like the des- 
potism of Syracuse, so well known to Plato.** 

After matching the integrated personality with the hypo- 
thetical state and distorted personalities with actual states, 
Plato drew his analogies to an end and in keeping with his 
promise to Glaucon and Adiemantus returned in Book X to the 
comparing of the just and unjust lives led by integrated and dis- 
torted personalities, respectively. These he compared for hap- 
piness and profitableness, making a systematic case for the 
superiority of the just life in both respects. He was successful 
in that Glaucon, speaking for the group, admitted that they were 
convinced. Plato, however, did not then regard the question as 
closed but went on to speak of the rewards for the just man 
after death. 

Thus the Republic opened and closed with the direct discus- 
sion of the just man or the integrated personality. In between, 
as has been pointed out, this theme continued, not through 
direct discussion but through discussion by analogy. 


CLASSICIST’S VIEW OF THE “REPUBLIC” 


The sociologists, in their histories of social thought, have 
committed two faults with regard to the interpretation of 
Plato’s Republic. The first fault was the taking of the text 
literally without even considering the possibility of figurative 
meaning. The second fault was that they apparently checked 
their views with one another rather than going outside their 
field to check with the views of classic scholars. It is possible 
that the sociologists were overimpressed by social status or the 
lack of it; and it is true that the prestige of the classicists has 
fallen tremendously in the last century. Though this might be a 
sociological reason for ignoring them, it is not a scholarly reason 
for doing so. 

Despite their academic hard times, classicists cannot be dis- 
missed as fools, particularly where Plato is concerned. They 
are the ones who have had the training and insight that would 


35 Cornford, op. cit., see note pp. 279-280. 
36 Tbid., see note p. 287. 
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enable them to present with great accuracy the true meanings 
intended by Plato. 

Windelband, in A History of Philosophy, first published in 
English in 1893, regarded the Republic as a presentation of a 
system of virtues. They were the three parts of the soul: the 
rational, the spirited, and the appetitive. Each had perfection 
of its own to reach. The rationality must reach wisdom. The 
spirited or energy of will must reach courage. The appetitive 
much reach moderation. The fourth virtue was justice or the 
right relation of parts.**? We would call this integration. 

In The Philosophical Remains of Richard Lewis Nettleship, 
which first appeared in 1897, it was pointed out that the cul- 
minating point of the Republic was that the lower nature secures 
its own truest interests by trying to follow the higher, not by 
trying to take its place. The good of all parts and hence the good 
life itself would be realized best by the highest faculty or part 
ruling the lower.** Obviously, to Nettleship the three classes 
and the philosopher kings were figures with ethical or psycholog- 
ical rather than political or sociological meaning. 

Thus verification of the metaphoric interpretation of the 
classes and philosopher kings can be found among the classicists. 
We are, nevertheless, inclined to think of a state rather than 
an individual as possessing justice. Which predisposes us to 
think of Plato’s Republic as an intended state. Nettleship in a 
still earlier work, dated 1880, held that the main problem of the 
Republic when expressed in English was misleading. In view of 
this he substituted the question, “(How are men to order their 
lives so as to live best?” This replaced in his discussion the 
question, ‘What is justice?” * 

More recently Taylor similarly concluded that the primary 
question raised and the final question answered in the Republic 
was the ethical one: that is, by what rule of right ought a man 
to regulate his life.*° In like vein, Jaeger declared that Plato did 
discuss justice in the Republic but that his conception of justice 


87 Wilhelm Windelband, A History of Philosophy, 2nd ed., trans. by 
James H. Tufts, New York: The Macmillan Co., 1901, pp. 125-126. 

38 A.C. Bradley (ed.), Philosophical Remains of Richard Lewis Nettle- 
ship, 2nd ed., New York: The Macmillan Co., 1901, p. 362. 

89 Richard Lewis Nettleship, The Theory of Education in The Republic 
of Plato. reprinted from an earlier collection of essays, Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1906, p. 1. 

40 A, F. Taylor, Plato, The Man and His Work, New York: The Dial 
Press Inc., 1936, p. 265. 
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was one that transcended all human institutions and originated 
in the most inward nature of the human soul.* 

This sampling of the classicists is rather limited. It is clear, 
though, that they do not regard the Republic as sociological or 
political in character. They regard the Republic as dealing 
with the proportionateness of the parts of the soul or, as we 
would say, with the integration of the personality. The individ- 
ual must be a certain kind of individual in order to be able to 
achieve the good life. He must have a proportionateness, a bal- 
ance, an integration about him. Each part of his soul or per- 
sonality must have its own perfection, and these perfections 
must supplement and reinforce each other rather than over- 
whelm each other. Since these perfections and their integration 
are necessary to achieve the good life, the ethical theme remains 
in the foreground. The Republic, therefore, is essentially an 
ethical treatise. Secondarily, it is a psychological discussion 
dealing with the integration of the personality. Thirdly, it is a 
pre—Freudian psychoanalytical description of the personality. 
The hypothetical guardians, soldiers, and slaves do correspond 
exactly to Freud’s super—ego, ego, and id. Freud evidently took 
more than the Oedipus myth from the ancient Greek heritage. 
Freud’s whole theory of the personality is evidently Platonistic, 
but this is beside the point of this article. 


A CORRECTED SOCIOLOGICAL VIEW OF THE “REPUBLIC” 


The view of Plato’s Republic advanced by sociologists in 
their histories of social thought may best be corrected by for- 
getting it. To continue to regard the Republic as a sociological 
or political work is to waste time and to perpetuate error. Plato’s 
social and political theories may be sought in the Republic but 
they will not be found because the Republic is not social or polit- 
ical in content. Those who have thought they had found Plato’s 
social and political theories there were mistaken. They found 
fool’s gold rather than gold. 

Let sociologists, however, not cease to look for Plato’s 
thought on social and political matters. They should cease to 
look for them in the Republic and begin to look for them where 
they most likely are: namely, in the Laws and the Statesman. 
When sociologists find them, they should consider them care- 

41 Werner Jaeger, Paideia: The Ideal of Greek Culture, Vol. II, “In 


Search of the Divine Centre,” trans. by Gilbert Highet, New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1943, p. 202. 
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fully so that their interpretations of them will be accurate: fair 
to Plato and to themselves and enlightening to their students. 

Plato, himself, has identified the Republic as a parable or an 
analogy. He has done this clearly, and there is no mistaking his 
words. By taking parts of the work out of context and not at- 
tending to the whole of it, sociologists haven fallen into error. 
Yet not sociologists alone, but also some philosophers have fallen 
into this same error. Popper and Levinson have apparently 
done so. Philosophical colleagues who join their conflict, rather 
than dismiss it as irrelevant, are encouraging this error and may 
even perpetuate it in philosophy as it has unfortunately been 
perpetuated in sociology. 

JAMES EDWARD MCKEOWN 

DePaul University, Chicago 1, Ill. 











Family Customs in the Old Testament 


All Scriptural texts used in this article are taken from Ronald Knox, 
The Old Testament, Vols. I, II (Sheed & Ward, Inc., New York, 1950). 


The pages of Holy Writ, particularly those of the Old Tes- 
tament, fairly teem with graphic accounts of family rituals. 
Before a true picture of any of them can be presented, however, 
the structure of the ancient Jewish family must be clearly un- 
derstood. Unlike the conjugal family of today consisting of 
father, mother and children living under one roof quite in- 
dependent of in-laws and other kin, the old Hebrew family was 
a vastly extended, patriarchal one with its members intimately 
associated with one another and all dominated by the eldest male 
member. This idea is vividly portrayed in Genesis, 46:7: “He 
(Jacob) reached Egypt with the whole of his family, sons and 
grandsons and daughters with them, the whole of his race.” 

Dwelling places of the early Jews were not comfortably 
equipped homes made for permanency, but rather hastily as- 
sembled abodes which readily lent themselves to the nomadic 
character of the people. “So Abram moved his tent, and went 
to live by the valley of Mambre, at Hebron” (Genesis, 13:18). 

The domicile of the early Israelite may have been merely a 
tent or hut, yet no one can deny that family life was ever held 
in highest esteem. Family relationships ranked second only to 
those of God; in fact, the father of the clan was also the High— 
priest and intermediary between “Yava,” the Almighty, and 
men. Tracing their ancestry directly to Adam they never lost 
sight of the promise made by God in the Garden of Eden, 
namely, that it would be from their race that the Saviour of the 
world was to come. Hence, there was an almost holy rivalry 
among them for numerous children. In those days when Ec- 
clesiasticus speaks of “holy motherhood,” 1:16, children were 
regarded as special gifts of God and nothing was more dreaded 
by a wedded pair than barrenness; indeed, unproductive mar- 
riages were considered cursed by the Almighty. In his earlier 
days Abram cries out in the bitterness of his soul: “I must go 
the way of childless men . . . to me thou hast given no children 
so that all the heir I have is a slave born in my house” (Genesis, 
15:3). 
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In the same Book, 30:23, we read of Rachel: “When she 
conceived and bore a son her thought was, God has taken away 
my disgrace.” 

The entire first Chapter of the Kings I is devoted to a pathet- 
ic description of the torture of soul endured by Anna before the 
birth of her son Samuel. Desperately she pleads with God and 
concludes with the vow: 


Lord of hosts, if thou wilt take good heed of this sorrow I 
bear, if thou wilt keep this handmaid of thine ever in re- 
membrance, and grant her a son, then he shall be my gift to 
the Lord all his life long, a Nazarite unshorn. Such was the 
prayer she went on repeating there in the Lord’s presence 
(Kings I, 1:11-12). 


Even her husband cries out: “Why had the Lord denied her 
motherhood?. . . . Anna must be maliciously taunted for her 
childlessness” (Kings I, 1:6-7). 

Vocation to the married state was the usual one among the 
Jews. In the Book of Judges (11:37) we read the pitiful cry of 
the daughter of Jephte about to be sacrificed by her father in 
fulfillment of a vow: “But father, grant me one request. Let me 
go away and spend two months with my fellow-maidens out 
among the hills, bewailing my ill fortune that I must die unwed.” 

Although marriage was so highly regarded, celibacy was not 
wholly denounced, especially in later periods of ancient Hebrew 
life. In fact, it came to be greatly esteemed yet always remained 
the call of the chosen few. “How fair a thing is the unwedded 
life that is nobly lived’ (Wisdom 4:1). Nevertheless, for the 
majority happiness lay in the married state: “Happy is he that , 
has the joy of children . . . happiness it is to share thy home 
with a faithful wife” (Ecclesiasticus, 25:10-11). 

From the directives given by Abram to his servant we may 
infer that the people of the Old Testament believed marriages 
to be made in heaven: “His angel will go before thee, enabling 
thee to find a wife for my son there” (Genesis, 24:8). The 
sacredness of the conjugal union is beautifully portrayed in 
Tobias, 8:4-7, when the young Tobias addressing his newly 
acquired wife, Sara, says: 


These three nights are set apart for our union with God; 
when the third is over, we will be joined in one, thou and 
I; we come of holy lineage. ... Side by side they kept vigil 
and prayed together that no plague should mar their mat- 
ing. 
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How encouraging to know that a similar movement has been 
inaugurated in the modern world to have young people precede 
their Nuptial Mass by a three-day Retreat!! Well may such 
marriages look to the enjoyment of the same blessed happiness 
that followed Tobias and Sara through life. 

It is interesting to note that the early Hebrews often won 
their brides by force and more often by purchase. The story of 
Isaac’s acquisition of the charming Rebecca was a combination 
of both methods. Obtaining a wife was a real business ordeal. 
Genesis 34 tells of Sichem who himself attempted to negotiate the 
deal to win the much coveted Dina: “I will pay whatever price 
you name. Increase the sum of the dowry, ask for presents in 
addition, and you shall have what you will, so long as you will 
let me make the girl my wife.” 

In the case of Jacob, labor was given in exchange for his 
bride: “I will work seven years for thee, to win thy younger 
daughter, Rachel . . . so Jacob worked seven years to win Rachel, 
and they seemed to him only a few days, because of the great- 
ness of his love” (enesis, 29:18-20). 

Owing to the exalted position of the sire or patriarch of the 
family, it is not surprising to find that it was customary for him 
to select mates for his children, nor was his choice questioned or 
denounced. The touching relationship between children and 
parents runs like a golden thread throughout the entire Old Tes- 
tament. Of the patriarch Jacob we read, “His life is bound up 
with his son’s” (Genesis, 44:31). 

What a comforting contrast to the modern independence of 
youth is the delightful story of Rebecca, who, upon being highly 
complimented by a stranger who had come with his camelcade 
to seek a wife for his master, “ran back and told her mother all 
that had been said to her” (Genesis, 24:28). 

Similarly, to the Angel of the Lord who had been sent him as 
a guide, the young Tobias said, “Wait for me while I give my 
father news of this” (Tobias, 5:9). 

This familial harmony so pronounced among the Jews of 
antiquity was the fruit of conscientious, religious training which 
parents in those days offered their offspring. To the early 
Israelites each child was a sacred trust given them by Almighty 
God Himself, to Him must it once again be restored — greater, 
purer, holier than when it left His creative hand. No wonder 


1QOne such Retreat House is that conducted by the Missionary Sisters 
of St. Benedict, Rue d’Issy, Paris, France. 
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that parents retained for themselves their rights as educators 
of their children. We have but to turn to the Book of Proverbs 
to be assured of this fact. In each of the thirty-one chapters 
the great King Solomon offers wholesome instructions to his 
sons and through them to the entire Hebrew group. We quote 
but a few passages: 


Keep true my son, to the charge thy father gives thee, nor 
make light of thy mother’s teaching; wear them ever close 
to thy heart, hang them like a locket upon thy breast; be 
these, when thou walkest abroad thy company, when thou 
liest asleep, thy safeguard, in waking hours, thy counsellors 
(Proverbs 6:20-23). 

My son, do not forget these warnings, let this charge of 
mine be an heirloom, kept jealously, as thou lovest thine 
own life, precious to thee as the apple of thy eye be the 
teaching I give thee. Bind it fast upon thy fingers, write 
it, as upon a tablet, on thy heart (Proverbs, 7:1-5). 


“Heed well, my son, thy father’s warning. .. .” (Proverbs, 
1:8). 
“Here then, my son, is counsel for thee. . . .” (Proverbs, 
2:1). 
“Sons of mine, take a lesson from your father. .. .” 


(Proverbs, 4:1). 
“Do then, my son, as I bid thee. .. .”” (Proverbs, 6:3). 


The instructions of the older Tobias to his son as stated in 
the fifth chapter of the Book bearing his name might well be 
termed a “Summa Theologica” for parents. Fathers of today 
might profitably employ the same words in instructing their 
sons: 

When God takes my soul to himself, give this body of mine 
burial, and be the support of thy mother while her life 
lasts.... Use thy wealth in giving alms... show to others what 
kindness thy means allow. ... Keep clear, my son, of 
fornication; save for thy wife, never let woman’s name be 
linked with thine . . . take a wise man’s counsel over thy 
doings; but praise God all the while, and ask Him to guide 
thy paths aright; let all thy designs repose in him (Tobias, 
4:3-23). 

It is to be expected of a people so devoted to the education 
of their children that discipline was not overlooked in the 
process: “Spare the rod, and thou art no friend to thy son; ever 
a kind father is quick to punish” (Proverbs, 13:24). “Nor ever 
from child of thine withhold chastisement; he will not die under 
the rod” (Proverbs, 23:12). “Thou hast sons; train them to bear 
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the yoke from their youth up. Thou hast daughters; keep them 
chaste, and do not spoil them with thy smile” (Ecclesiasticus, 
7:26). 

Perhaps the clearest and most forceful expression of the 
value which ancient Hebrew parents attached to the correction 
of their children is the following: 


Inure thy son to the rod, as thou lovest him; so shalt thou 
have comfort of him in later years (nor go about knocking 
softly at thy neighbor’s doors). Discipline thy son, and 
thou shalt take pride in him . . . discipline thy son if thou 
wouldst make thy ill—-wishers envy thee. ... Let a man 
pamper his children, binding up every wound, his heart is 
wrung by every cry, and he shall soon find a spoilt son head- 
strong and stubborn as a horse unbroken .. . none is too 
childish to be worth a drubbing . . . discipline thy son, be at 
pains with him or his shameless ways will be thy downfall 

(Ecclesiasticus, 30:1-13). 

The success attendant upon such training is everywhere ev- 
ident in the Sacred Scriptures. To comprehend fully the rev- 
erence and tremendous respect with which children regarded 
their parents one has but to turn to the story of Esau and Jacob, 
Genesis 27, and read of the ingenuity and even intrigue prac- 
ticed by the younger brother to obtain the much coveted blessing 
of his father; to the touching account of Isaac who, in perfect 
obedience to his father, Abraham, carried the wood for his own 
sacrifice, and willingly submitted to be bound, even baring his 
breast for the fatal blow to be delivered by his own father; to 
the narration of Joseph’s insistence upon his children’s right to 
their grandfather’s final benediction. The perfection of filial 
obedience is, perhaps, best expressed in the words of young 
Tobias to his father, “I will do all thy bidding” (Tobias, 5:1). 

What is still more to be admired in the home-life of the early 
Jews is their devoted loyalty to “in-laws” and their families. To 
many in this twentieth century of ours that suffix calls forth a 
flicking of the eyebrow and a feeling, if not of actual con- 
tempt, at least of coldness and estrangement. Among the early 
Israelites harmonious and affectionate relations were the gen- 
eral rule. “Moses went out to meet his father-in-law, bowing 
low and greeting him with a kiss, and words of peaceful welcome 
passed between them” (Exodus, 18:7). Holy Writ then goes on 
to relate with what great concern Jethro views the exhaustive 
work of his son—in—law and proceeds to offer him fatherly advice 
to insure his health and happiness. The closing lines of the 
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chapter affirm the sincerity and reverence with which these 
words were received: ‘Moses listened to all that he proposed 
and carried it into effect” (Exodus, 18:24). Referring to the 
father-in-law of a certain Levite the Book of Judges relates: 


On the fourth day he (the Levite) would have set out early; 
but his father—in—law would still detain him; a mouthful of 
bread to stay thy appetite, and then take the road. As they 
sat down together to eat and drink, the father would have 
him wait till the morrow, and spend the day in good cheer; 
in vain he rose up to go, his father-in-law would take no 
denial; he must spend the night there. Even when the fifth 
day dawned, and the Levite was for setting out, the other 
would have him take a little food while the day was young, 
to refresh him for his journey (19:5-9). 


All the world is acquainted with the touching expression of 
loyalty which the faithful Ruth showed her mother-in-law, 
Noemi, so graphically described in the first chapter of the Book 
of Ruth. 

An analysis of ancient Hebrew family life reveals that the con- 
geniality which so thoroughly characterized it, was due not only 
to the assiduous training and careful instruction of the father, 
but equally so to the unobstrusive, yet potent example of the 
mother. She was indeed the home maker: “It is by woman’s 
wisdom a home thrives” (Proverbs, 13:1). Michaeas begs the 
enemy not to “dispossess its women of the homes they loved” 
(Michaeas, 2:9). To the Hebrew woman of old, home was a 
kingdom and she herself, its queen. It is no phantom Solomon 
paints for us in the picture of the “Valiant Woman,” but the 
wife and mother well known to the men of his group: 


Content, not sorrow, she will bring him (her husband) as 
long as life lasts. Does she not busy herself with wool and 
thread, plying her hands with ready skill? Ever she steers 
her course like some merchant ship, bringing provisions 
from far away. From early dawn she is up, assigning food 
to the household, so that each waiting woman has her share. 
Ground must be examined, and bought, and planted out as 
a vineyard, with the earnings of her toil. How briskly she 
girds herself to the task, how tireless are her arms! In- 
dustry, she knows is well rewarded, and all night long her 
lamp does not go out. Jealously she sets her hands to work, 
her fingers clutch the spindle. Kindly in her welcome to the 
poor, her purse ever open to those in need. Let the snow 
lie cold if it will, she has no fears for her household; no 
servant of hers but is warmly clad. Made by her own hands 
was the coverlet on her bed, the clothes of lawn and purple 
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that she wears. None so honored at the city gate as that 
husband of hers, when he sits in council with the elders of 
the land. Often she will sell linen of her own weaving, or 
make a girdle for the traveling merchant to buy. Protected 
by her own industry and good repute, she greets the mor- 
row with a smile. Ripe wisdom governs her speech, but it 
is kindly instructions she gives. She keeps watch over all 
that goes on in her house, not content to go through life 
eating and sleeping. That is why her children are the first 
to call her blessed, her husband is loud in her praise 
(Proverbs, 31:12-29). 


Nor is she proud of her accomplishments, for “that modesty of 
hers is a grace gold cannot buy” (Ecclesiasticus, 7:22). 

Equality of sexes so pronounced in our day was practically 
unknown amongst the ancient Israelites. In fact, Zacharias 
speaks of definite segregation of men and women: 


Here the men of David’s clan, yonder their women, here the 
men of Nathan’s, yonder their women, here the men of 
Levi’s yonder their women, here the men of Semei’s, yonder 
their women... and all their women-folk apart (Zacharias, 
12:12-14). 


As for dress, “a woman must not wear man’s clothes, or a 
man go clad like a woman: all such doings are hateful to God” 
(Deuteronomy, 22:5). Women in those days were distinctly 
feminine; the Song of Songs (7:6:1) speaks of, “braided rip- 
ples of thy hair’ and “sandalled feet.” When preaching penance 
to his people Isaias gives a whole litany of vanities in dress: 


In one day the Lord will sweep away all their finery, the 
shoes with the rest; locket, and collar, necklace and bracelet 
and veil; hair pin, ankle-ring, chain, scent box, pendant, 
signet-ring and nose ring; gala dress and gown and scarf, 
bodkin and mirror and shawl and riband and kerchief 
(Isaias, 3:18-24). 


Jeremias adds his bit too: “Vain was it to dress in scarlet, and 
deck thyself with chains of gold, and with antimony darken thy 
eyes” (Jeremias, 4:30). 

If vanity was one of the leading faults of the early Jews, 
hospitality was their greatest civic virtue. From the days when 
Abraham, all unknown to himself, entertained the three angelic 
guests, down to the day when the two disciples feted Christ, or 
rather Christ feted the two disciples, at Emmaus, kindness to 
the stranger is part of Hebrew life. 
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If an alien comes to dwell in your land, and settles down 
among you, do not treat him disdainfully; welcome him as 
if he were native born, and do him kindness as if he were 
one of yourselves, remembering that you were aliens once 
in the land of Egypt; the Lord your God remembers 
(Leviticus, 19 :33—35). 


In the 19th chapter of Judges we read of an old man, who 
returning late from working on his farm saw a traveller with 
his wife and cattle sitting in the open street wondering where 
he might find a lodging. The old man addresses him thus: 


Have no fear, I will provide for all thy wants; thou canst 
not pass the night here in the open street. So he took them 
home, and fed their beasts for them; and now the travellers 
must x their feet, and sit at table with him (Judges, 
19:16-21). 


Genesis abounds in examples of hospitality: “Turn into my 
house and spend the night there” (19:2). “We have no lack of 
straw or hay, and it is a roomy house to lodge in” (24:25). 

Laban’s words to the stranger who met his sister, Rebecca, 
are typical: 


“Come in... I have made the house ready, and found stab- 
ling for thy camels... he brought hay for them; water, too, 
so that the servant and his companions could wash their 
feet. . . . Then they put food before him” (Genesis, 
24 :31-33). 


Concerning the nature of the food set before him, Genesis 
speaks of “griddle-cakes,” “butter,” “milk,” ‘cooked calf,” 
(18:6:7) and of, “unleavened bread” for guests (19:4). We 
know from the story of Esau and Jacob as related in chapters 
25, 26 and 27 of Genesis that, “red broth,” “lentil broth,” “veni- 
son” and even “corn and wine” were among their favorite 
dishes. It is told of David that he “gave to every Israelite, man 
or woman, a roll of bread and a piece of roast beef and a flour 
cake fried in oil’ (II Kings, 6:19). 


Wine was the usual drink, sometimes, “spiced wine... 
fresh brewed from pomegranates” for the specially beloved. Ex- 
odus gives a graphic account of family repasts enroute from 
Egypt to the Promised Land: “So the Israelites carried away 
the dough in their kneading-troughs before they had time to 
leaven it, tying it up in cloths and carrying it on their shoulders” 
(Exodus, 12:34-35). 
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“At home,” weather permitting, food was often served out- 
doors on a pile of stones: “And they gathered stones and made 
them into a heap, and over that heap they took food together” 
(Genesis, 31:45). 

As the nation grew older and wiser homes took on more 
aspects of comfort. Jeremias tells of Joachim, “in his winter 
parlor, and a brazier of coals in front of him” (Jeremias, 
36 :23). 

The types of entertainment provided in the homes of the 
people of the Old Testament, were of course, simple and un- 
pretentious. It can not be denied that “wine, women and song” 
were not unknown in those early days, (Isaias, 5:11) says scath- 
ingly, 

Woe upon you, the men who must be up betimes to go a- 
drinking, and sit late into the evening, till you are heated 


with wine! Still you must have zither and harp, tambour 
and flute and wine for your entertainment. 


Group or congregational singing was likewise indulged in: 
“And it was here (in the Valley of Arnon) that Israel first sang 
the song called, Let the well spring up. They all sang together” 
(Numbers, 21:17-18). 

Women were given to dancing, too, as we glean from the 
story of the beheading of John the Baptist and the less familiar 
account of the daughter of Jephte: “He (Jephte) had no chil- 
dren except one daughter, and she it was who came out, with 
music and dance, to welcome him” (Judges, 11:34). And, “Here- 
upon Mary the prophetess, Aaron’s sister, went out with a tam- 
bour in her hand, and all the women-folk followed her, with 
tambour and with dances” (Exodus, 15:20-21). Children en- 
tertained themselves much the same way as they do in our day. 
Jeremias, 8:7, mentions, “the kite circling in air.” 

The cordiality which the Israelites practiced toward one 
another as well as to strangers was not of the cold, impersonal 
sort. The ancient Hebrew saturated his bread and meat with 
the flavor of his own demonstrative personality. Kissing was 
the usual form of greeting among the men as well as among the 
women: “No sooner did Laban hear of his nephew Jacob’s 
arrival than he ran out to meet him, covered him with kisses” 
(Genesis, 29:13). “And when men came up to greet him (Ab- 
salom), he would put out his hand and take them to himself with 
a kiss” (II Kings, 15:5). “With that, he (Joseph) threw his 
arms around Benjamin’s neck, in tears; Benjamin too, wept 
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as he clung to him. Then Joseph kissed all his brethren in turn, 
and wept over them” (Genesis, 45:14-15). “Esau ran to meet 
his brother, embraced him, clung to his neck and kissed him, in 
tears” (Genesis, 33:4-5). “Thou wouldst not even let me (La- 
ban) part from my grandsons and daughters with a kiss” (Gen- 
esis, 31:28). 

Although the early Israelite was much given to friendliness 
and congeniality, he also knew well how to earn a livelihood for 
his usually large family. The initial occupation of ancient 
peoples was that of herdsmen and farmers: “Abel became a 
shepherd while Cain tilled the ground” (Genesis, 4:2-3). As the 
needs of the family increased, various and perhaps more lucra- 
tive occupations were pursued. Dyemakers, blacksmiths, gold- 
smiths, silversmiths, bronzesmiths and even puppet makers are 
mentioned in the fifteenth chapter of Wisdom. The potter, too, 
had achieved skill in his art, for the same chapter forbids one 
to despise the potter’s toil, “that works the pliant earth between 
his fingers, and make a cup here, a dish there for our use” (Wis- 
dom, 15:7). Ecclesiasticus, 49:1, mentions ‘“‘the perfumer’s art,” 
while 44:5 of the same Book tells of “men (who) had skill to 
devise melodies to make songs and set them down in writing.” 
There were fishermen, carpenters and plasterers, even as today. 
Amos (7:8) mentions “a plasterer’s trowel” and Isaias in speak- 
ing of the miseries of his people mentions the “‘sad days for the 
fisher-folk” (19:8), of “men who worked in flax, combing and 
weaving it cunningly” (19:9-10); and of “the carpenter un- 
folding his rule” (44:18). Verses 15-18 of the same chapter 
leave no doubt as to the motivating force of these varied occupa- 
tions: “Logs yonder carpenter will cut, a human hearth to feed; 
some he brings in to warm himself, kindles more when the bread 
is a-baking .. . the fire’s glow that cheers him with the sight of 
his own chimney corner.” 

The delightful picture of home comforts painted in the above 
lines leads one to believe that the ancient Hebrew family could 
not have been ignorant of simple home remedies and the rules 
of sanitation. In treating Ezechias, king of Juda, Isaias “bade 
them take a lump of figs, and make a plaster of it for the king’s 
ulcer” (Isaias, 38:22). 

The second half of the 14th chapter of Leviticus gives a finely 
detailed account of how a house “suspect of leprosy” is to be 
quarantined, “shut up for a week” and then carefully disin- 
fected: “the inside of the house, too, must be scraped all round,” 
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newly plastered and re-examined for the appearance of spots on 
the wall, considered definite proof of malignant leprosy. “It 
must be destroyed at once, stone and wood and plaster must be 
thrown into a refuse pit, away from the town. Anyone who has 
entered it since the priest shut it up will be unclean till even- 
ing comes, and anyone who has slept or eaten there must wash 
his clothes.” This is followed by minute directions for the pur- 
ification of the house should the infection not have spread. While 
a modern “Board of Health” might look with disdain upon “two 
birds, some cedar wood, and scarlet stuff and hyssop” as disin- 
fectants, nevertheless, it must be conceded that, simple as was 
the procedure, it gave evidence of the awareness of the people to 
the possibility of infection and the necessity of counteracting it 
by a process of purification. There were corresponding hygienic 
measures prescribed for those afflicted with disease; chapter 15 
of Leviticus enters into detail concerning the treatment of beds, 
garments and even furniture that has been touched by the 
afflicted man or woman. 


When death entered the home definite family rituals were 
observed. General directions for mourning the death of a loved 
one are stated in Ecclesiasticus, 38:16: 


When a man dies, my son, let thy tears flow, and set up a 
great lamenting, as for thy grievous loss; shroud him ac- 
cording to his quality, and grudge him no pomp of funeral, 
then (to be rid of gossip, bemoan him bitterly for a day’s 
space ere thou wilt be comforted in thy sorrow) ; one day or 
two, as his worth claims, bemoan him. 


Although the patriarch, Jacob, died centuries before the 
above was written, his demise apparently was mourned after 
the same pattern. Being the father of Joseph, prime minister of 
Egypt, he was afforded all the honors of Egyptian burial: 


He (Joseph) would have the doctors who were in his serv- 
ice embalm his father with spices. Forty days went by, and 
they were still at their task; that is the custom of the em- 
balmers in Egypt; and for seventy days the whole of Egypt 
mourned him (Genesis, 50:2-4). 


To the very ancient Israelite a corpse was a thing defiled; 
even to touch it without observing certain precautions rendered 
a man “unclean”: 


Touch any man a dead body, and for a week count as de- 
filed, with this water he must be sprinkled on the third and 
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the seventh day if he is to be purified; no purification for 
him on the seventh day unless he has been sprinkled on the 
third. One who has touched a man’s dead body, and will not 
use this salve for his cleansing, profanes the Lord’s dwell- 
ing place (Numbers, 19:11-13). 

The custom still followed today of burying husband and wife 
side by side probably had its origin in the Old Testament, for 
concerning Abraham’s burial we read: “There they buried him, 
and his wife Sara with him; there, too, Isaac lies buried with his 
wife Rebecca; there Lia, too, was laid’? (Genesis, 49 :30-32). 

Tobias in giving admonition to his son says, “and when she 
(thy mother) has lived out her allotted span of years, bury her 
at my side” (Tobias, 4:6). 

In the same Book, 14:12-18, we note, “do not linger in this 
country, but leave it as soon as you have laid your mother to 
rest at my side to share my grave.” 


We read of Judith: “Judith lived on in her husband’s dwell- 
ing place, and a hundred and five years had passed before she 
was laid to rest at his side at Bethulia” (Judith, 16:28). 


Thus, even in death were husband and wife united. What, 
may we ask, was responsible for the permanency of Hebrew 
conjugality? It could not have been wealth, nor fame, nor 
power, for these were portions of but a few; nor could it have 
been blind devotedness, for mere sentiment is far too superficial 
to stand the test of time. To what, then, can this intense con- 
secration to familial unity be ascribed? Primarily, to that firm 
faith in a living, personal God so typical of the early Jewish 
people. Religion for them was not a coldly calculating observ- 
ance to be minutely carried out on the Sabbath and then 
promptly relegated to the sphere of the unconscious till the fol- 
lowing Lord’s day. Rather, it was an animated, vibrant actual- 
ity that vivified every act of each day and night; it was the 
breath of their every—day existence. It is for this reason that we 
have not presented religious family customs as a thing apart. To 
isolate religion from the daily life of the Israelite of antiquity 
would be equivalent to extinguishing the sun that lighted his 
day. Being human, there were times, of course, when they fell 
away from the faith of their fathers and even took to the adora- 
tion of idols, but they ever returned to their spiritual heritage. 

Because of this deeply rooted theocentric life, mutual co- 
operation characterized their family life. Jeremias, 7:18, tells of, 
“children gathering sticks, the father lighting a fire, the mother 
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kneading dough, and all to make cakes for the queen of heaven!” 
albeit, an idolatrous deity. Proverbs, 18:19, offers this: ‘““When 
brother helps brother, theirs is the strength of a fortress; their 
cause is like a city gate barred, unassailable.” 


Ecclesiastes (4:9-12) extols mutual cooperation in general: 


Better to be in partnership with another, than alone; 
partnership brings advantage to both. If one fails, the 
other will give support; with the lonely it goes hard; when 
he falls, there is none to raise him. Sleep two in one bed, 
each shall warm the other; for the lonely there is no 
warmth. 


It is possible that when Solomon uttered these words his 
thoughts were not concerned with conjugal society, yet has he 
not pertinently and succinctly catalogued the blessings of mutual 
family cooperation? 

SISTER M. THEOPHANE, O.S.F. 


Rosary Hill College, Buffalo 21, N.Y. 























NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 


SISTER MIRIAM LYNCH, 0O.S.U. 
URSULINE COLLEGE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


RESEARCH AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 


Dr. Thomas F. O’Dea is preparing for publication a study of the 
Latter-day Saints, with the tentative title Mormon Values: The Inter- 
dependence of Belief, Action, and Social Structure. He will spend the 
year 1955-1956 on a post-doctoral fellowship at the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences located at Palo Alto, sponsored by the 
Ford Foundation. Dr. O’Dea plans to work chiefly on problems of methods. 

Sister Frances Jerome, C.D.P., of Our Lady of the Lake College, San 
Antonio, has just signed a contract for a book entitled Cultural Values of 
American Ethnic Groups to appear in Harper’s Social Science Series. . 
Brother Eugene Janson, S.M., has completed a revision of his outline for 
high school sociology, entitled Living Now. ... Sister Miriam Theresa, 
S.H.N., of Marylhurst College, is writing a history of minimum wage 
legislation in Oregon. . . . Sister Mary Liguori, B.V.M., of Mundelein, 
is studying the present whereabouts of the graduates of three classes of 
three southside grammar schools (Chicago) of 1914, 1915, and 1916, as 
the result of an effort to find out what has become of Studs Lonigan’s 
classmates. ... Dr. Franz H. Mueller is studying the socio-eoonomic de- 
velopment of East Asia as part of a cooperative area study sponsored by 
the Hill Family Foundation. ... Wsevolod Isajiw studied the Social Situa- 
tion of Recent Ukrainian Immigrants in Philadelphia with an under- 
graduate research grant from the Social Science Research Council while 
a student at La Salle College. 

Readings in Social Problems by Reverend Raymond Bernard, S.J., and 
C. S. Mihanovich will be published by Prentice-Hall in 1956. ... Papal 
Pronouncements on Marriage and the Family by Reverend Alvin Werth, 
O.F.M.Cap., and Dr. Mihanovich will be published by Bruce about Novem- 
ber 1955. . . . Current Social Problems has been completely revised by 
Dr. Mihanovich and Father Schuyler of Fordham for publication in 1956. 

Dr. Allen Spitzer, of St. Louis University. is engaged in research in 
Yucatan as part of a long-range program with three objectives: To study 
the life, works, and contribution of Robert Redfield; to investigate the 
approach which Redfield describes as the social organization of tradition; 
and to elaborate on the possibilities of a conceptual scheme involving a 
continuum in terms of formal, nominal, cultural, and folk Catholicism, in 
connection with the urban-folk polarities. 


SOCIOLOGISTS ABROAD 


Dean C. J. Nuesse of Catholic University went to Germany in July 
as consultant to UNESCO. ... Father Lawrence Cross, S.J., has received 
a Fulbright grant for study in Europe in 1955-1956. His field of interest 
at the University of Pennsylvania this past year was a study of the im- 
pact of American culture traits on Catholic immigrants in the vicinity 
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of Norristown, Pennsylvania. . .. Brother Herbert F. Leies, S.M., St. 
Mary’s University, San Antonio, made his fifth study tour of Mexico in 
August, with his present interest centered in the Maya area of southern 
Mexico and Guatemala. ... Mother Mary Chrysostom, S.H.C.J., of Rose- 
mont College, spent the summer in Europe. 


PROMOTIONS, NEW APPOINTMENTS; DEPARTMENTAL NEWS 


Mr. Robert E. Pollitt was appointed Director, Curriculum in Correc- 
tional Administration at Notre Dame, effective September 1, 1955. Mr. 
Pollitt, a graduate of Providence College and the Boston College School of 
Social Work, was for some years a consultant with the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare and, since 1953, has been case work supervisor 
in the Wisconsin Bureau of Probation and Parole. 

The University of Notre Dame announces the appointment of an Ad- 
visory Committee for its Graduate Curriculum in Correctional Administra- 
tion. Members of the Committee are Dr. Frank T. Flynn, Professor of 
Social Service Administration, University of Chicago; Mr. Thomas J. 
McHugh, Commissioner, New York Department of Correction; Mr. Hugh 
P. O’Brien, Chairman, Indiana Board of Correction; Mr. Russell G. Oswald, 
Director, Division of Corrections, Wisconsin Department of Public Wel- 
fare; Dr. J. P. Shalloo, Associate Professor of Sociology, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

The University of Notre Dame first offered special training in the 
fields of probation, parole and prison administration for college seniors 
and graduate students in 1929 — the first training of this type offered in 
any American university — developed under the direction of Mr. Frederick 
A. Moran, formerly of the New York State Parole Commission and Rev. 
Raymond W. Murray, C.S.C., founder of the program and formerly Head 
of the Department of Sociology at Notre Dame. This program, after be- 
ing merged with a program in recreational leadership (Boy Guidance) 
in 1938, was discontinued temporarily during World War II. The program 
in correctional administration was re-established in 1947. 

The present Curriculum in Correctional Administration, offering grad- 
uate training for the correctional field, leads to the M.A. degree. Courses 
include: Criminology, Juvenile Delinquency, Social Case Work Theory, 
Probation and Parole, Administration of Correctional Institutions, the 
block placement of students for full-time field work experience in correc- 
tional agencies throughout the United States, two in-service training work- 
shops in corrections (open to all persons working in the field of corrections), 
Methods and Techniques in Social Case Work, and Trends in the Field of 
Correction. 

Further information about the program may be obtained by writing 
to: Director, Curriculum in Correctional Administration, Department of 
Sociology, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. 

Reverend Richard P. Burke, S.J., has completed his advanced study at 
the Gregorian University in Rome and will teach in the graduate and 


undergraduate sociology department programs of Boston College. ... Sister 
Ellen Mary was added to the sociology faculty at the College of Saint 
Elizabeth. . . . Sister Mary Consuela is head of the newly organized 
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Department of Sociology at Immaculata College in Philadelphia. ... La 
Salle College added John Connors to the sociology staff. Brother Gavin 
Paul, F.S.C., received the doctorate in June from Catholic University. 
He has been on the staff at La Salle for the past year. 

The Department of Sociology of Saint Louis University, under the 
Directorship of Dr. Allen Spitzer, sponsored a six-day Institute on Teach- 
ing Sociology, June 13 to June 18, 1955. Among the lecturers at the In- 
stitute were: Stuart A. Queen, Ralph C. Patrick, John J. Kane, Reverend 
Joseph Fitzpatrick, S.J., Sister Mary Edward Healy, C.S.J., and Reverend 
John L. Thomas, S.J. The Institute had an enrollment of 70. 

The Saint Louis University Marriage and Family Bureau has been 
established by the Department of Sociology. Its co-directors are Dr. Jack 
Curtis and Reverend John L. Thomas, S.J. It has as its objectives: to 
coordinate the family and marriage research projects of Saint Louis Uni- 
versity graduate students and faculty with the main stream of family 
research; to initiate and conduct research in the prediction of marital suc- 
cess, with a primary, but not exclusive, emphasis on marital success for 
Catholic couples; to transmit useful information to members of family- 
serving professions; and to serve as a contract research unit for national 
and regional family research projects. Dr. Jack Curtis presented a paper 
at the American Sociological Convention in Washington in September. 

A. P. Hodapp has retired from the faculty of Loyola University in 
Chicago. Francis Cizon, formerly of the College of St. Rose in Albany, 
has joined the Loyola faculty. He is completing his doctorate at Notre 
Dame. 


LOCAL COMMUNITY PROJECTS: RESEARCH AND SERVICE 


Brother Herbert F. Leies, S.M., will direct volunteer Mexican-American 
students at St. Mary’s University in CYO-sponsored activities in the 
Mexican parishes in San Antonio. ... The Sociology Department of Mar- 
quette University is cooperating in a project on the housing of the non- 
white population of Milwaukee and also in one on the “Unintegrated In- 
dividual in the Community.”. . .. Students of the College of Notre Dame 
of Maryland cooperated in the interviewing program of Baltimore’s Com- 
munity Self-Survey. They are sponsoring their second workshop on volun- 
teer services and parish participation on October 22, inviting all colleges 
from the area, to probe the “why” of poor parish participation and to 
secure suggestions for improving the situation. . . . Sociology majors at 
Albertus Magnus, New Haven, Conn., spend one half day a week in obser- 
vation or service in local social agencies. ... Students in Sister Loretta’s 
sociology classes at St. Vincent High School, Akron, canvassed the city 
in an effort to get voters to the polls by such means as human sign boards, 
loud speaker systems on cars, decorated automobiles, posters, and hand- 
bills. This year’s classes are planning programs to encourage an amend- 
ment allowing eighteen-year-olds the privilege of voting. . . . Twenty 
students of the College of Saint Elizabeth worked with the Housing Com- 
mittee of Morristown in a recent housing survey in Madison. Sister Loretta 
Maria, professor of sociology at Saint Elizabeth’s, has had frequent speak- 
ing engagements with women’s groups throughout New Jersey discussing 
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the apostolate of women. ... Sister Mary Gabriel, G.N.S.H., formerly of 
D’Youville College (now Educational Administrator and Liaison Coordina- 
tor between the A. Barton Hepburn Hospital School of Nursing and Cath- 
olic University School of Nursing) has continued as Consultant for the 
Bishop’s Committee for Christian Home and Family in the Diocese of 
Buffalo and has organized a leadership training workshop. ... La Salle 
College sponsored a series of six discussions on marriage. 


INDUSTRY COUNCIL COMMITTEE NEWS 


The Committee held a meeting in Washington on August 30 to discuss 
current projects and plans for 1956. Chairmen of the subcommittees were 
appointed previously. Brother Finbarr, O.S.F., St. Francis College, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., is chairman of the committee on “Teaching. the Encyclicals and 
the I.C.P.”. Mr. John Brophy, C.1.0., Washington, is chairman of the 
committee on “Labor-Management and the I.C.P.” Two interim reports 
of the committee have been issued. If members of the ACSS who are not 
on the mailing list would like to be, they should send their requests to the 
chairman, Brother Gerald J. Schnepp, S.M., St. Mary’s University, San 
Antonio 1, Texas. 


DISCUSSIONS OF THE UNDERGRADUATE CURRICULUM IN 
SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION 


Sister Mary Edward Healy, C.S.J., of the College of Saint Catherine, 
is chairman of the Curriculum Committee for the Minnesota Conference 
on Social Work Education, which is preparing course outlines for the 
Field of Social Work, Introduction to Public Welfare, and Introduction 
to Social Case Work. These will be used at the University of Minnesota 
and at all the liberal arts colleges in Minnesota. . .. Sister Christina, 
I.H.M., of Marygrove College, served on the committee which planned 
the Invitational Area Conference on Undergraduate Education for Social 
Work at the Kellogg Center for Continuing Education, Michigan State 
College, Friday, October 14, 1955. The Conference is a loosely knit, flexible 
workshop, “continuing, temporary, and autonomous” which discusses the 
problems of undergraduate education for social work.... Our Lady of 
Cincinnati College was granted constituent membership in the Division 
of Undergraduate Departments of the Council on Social Work Educa- 
tion. . .. Mrs. Harriet Bumiller of the College of Mount Saint Joseph 
serves as chairman of the Social Work Education Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Social Workers of the Cincinnati area. The under- 
graduate courses in social work education at Mount Saint Joseph are 
part of a twelve-year-old program arranged and supervised by the Catholic 
Charities of the Archdiocese. ... The Mount Mary sociology faculty and 
students, with the other colleges and universities of the city, enjoy a 
unique field trip program sponsored by the recruitment committee of the 
American Association of Social Workers and the Milwaukee Community 
Welfare Council which is planned as an orientation program for college 
students interested in social service. After a meeting at the Community 
Welfare headquarters where there is a general lecture and discussion of 
social service as a career, there are eight weekly meetings at various 
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agencies and institutions where representatives of the different fields of 
social work discuss their specific areas of service. Each meeting includes a 
tour of the agency. 


OTHERS 


Sister M. Denis, R.S.M., of Saint Xavier, served as a staff member 
of the Social Science Division of the Institute on Teacher Development 
and Curriculum Study, focusing on the place of social science in the 
curriculum. ... Sister Mary Gemma, H.H.M., of Central Catholic High 
School (Canton, Ohio), was a panel consultant on “Developing Social 
Minded Catholics” at the meeting of the Secondary School Department of 
the N.C.E.A. ... Marquette University has scheduled five Academic Con- 
ferences to celebrate its 75th anniversary. Dr. Kovrig is a member of the 
preparatory committee for the Conference, “From Disorder to World 
Order”; Dr. McGee participates in preparations for the Conference on 
“Interprofessional Cooperation for the Improvement of Our Health and 
Welfare”; Dr. R. E. Morris is helping to put on the Conference on “Prob- 
lems of Communication in a Pluralistic Society.” 

The 83rd Annual Forum of the National Conference of Social Work 
will be held in St. Louis, May 20-25, 1956, it has been announced by Ben- 
jamin E. Youngdahl, dean of the George Warren Brown School of Social 
Work of Washington University and newly elected president of the NCSW. 

Those wishing information about registration and hotel reservations 
are urged to write immediately to the national office of the Conference at 
22 West Gay Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


INTERNATIONAL CONTEST ON THE POPULATION PROBLEM OF 
UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


On the occasion of its tenth anniversary in 1956, the Catholic Institute 
for Social-Ecclesiastical Research (Netherlands branch-office of the Inter- 
national Catholic Institute for Social Research) has set a prize-subject for 
an essay on the population problem of the economically underdeveloped 
countries, being enabled thereto by the Netherlands Catholic daily paper, 
“De Volkskrant” at Amsterdam, by whom the prize ($5,000) is offered. 
The Pax Internationd] Publishing Company Ltd at The Hague bears the 
costs of preparation and administration of the contest. 

The questions posed, which are fully introduced in number 5/6 of 
volume II of Social Compass, run as follows:! 


1. What social, economic and cultural means can be employed to 
ensure that during the development of the economically and 
technically underdeveloped areas the changes in the social struc- 
ture, which will inevitably occur, will not result in religious and 
moral disintegration, but that the communities in question will 
be guided towards a social structure satisfying the requirements 
of complete human well-being? 


1Vol. II no. 5/6 of “Social Compass” in which the prize-subject is 
introduced, can be ordered from Pax International Publishing Company, 
Ltd., Jan van Nassaustraat 34, The Hague, Netherlands, at the price of 
A. Se @l. 
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2. Assuming that the population increase in these areas will be so 
rapid as to cast grave doubts on the efficiency of the means sug- 
gested as a solution for 1 above, how can the population growth 
itself be influenced to the extent necessary to guarantee the 
effectiveness of these means? 

The solutions proposed to the above problems must comply with 
the requirements of Catholic principles and at the same time 
must be effective from a positive scientific point of view. 


Further information is to be obtained from the Catholic Institute for 
Social-Ecclesiastical Research, 28-30 Paul Gabrielstraat, The Hague, Neth- 


erlands. Pror. G. H. L. ZEEGERS 
General Director of the Catholic Institute for Social-Ecclesiastical Research 


ACADEMIC PREPARATION FOR THE SOCIAL WORK PROFESSION 


As might have been expected from the activity of the newly formed 
Council on Social Work Education, the meetings of this body during the 
annual National Conference presented a significant change in attitude 
toward the efforts of the undergraduate college to equip students for the 
field of social work. 

Some short twenty years ago, the suddenly emergent “graduate schools” 
presented a jealous aloofness to the brash, upstart colleges that essayed 
to divulge to students any of the mysteries of social work. A “broad, 
general education” — one Dean insisted that the very best preparation 
for his school of social work was a major in classics! — the content, course 
requirements, achievements, were as vague and amorphous as the content 
of the curriculum of the “graduate school” itself! In the meantime, the 
curriculum of the professional schools has been developed, the science and 
techniques of teaching its arts have been perfected, and with this maturiza- 
tion, the professional schools have grown out of the need for suppressing 
the timid and juvenile efforts of the general college. 

It might be worthwhile at this juncture to digress a moment to specu- 
late on the “shot-gun marriage” of sociology with social work. Unkind 
and nevertheless true is the uncomfortable fact that general ignorance of 
the meaning of each term and their literal similarity effected this con- 
fusion. Actually preparation for social work practice demands more from 
the fields of the various psychologies than it does from the academic field 
of sociology, and as much or more too from the fields of economics, political 
science and biology. This realization produced a diversified undergraduate 
preparation for professional jobs that did indeed total a “broad, general 
education” with a bare minimum of courses (often only the Introduction 
to the Field of Social Work) even remotely related to the professional 
field. An ambitious or fortuitous program might include courses such as 
“Child Welfare,” or “Community Organization,” and rarely would time 
be available for these non-academic offerings when, more rarely still, quali- 
fied teachers were available. 

But to return to the report of the Council on Social Work Education 
on its meetings of last January: Happily there is a cessation of the feud 
between the American Association of Schools of Social Work and the 
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National Association of Schools of Social Service Administration. This 
latter group consisting mostly of land-grant colleges and private colleges 
serving rural areas, had resisted the pretensions of the “big city” AASSW 
and inagurated a 2-2-1 plan wth an eye on the practical necessity of 
equipping students for employment with the mushroom growth of State 
agencies produced by the legislation of the ’30s. The first “2” stood for 
the broad, general education of freshman and sophomore college years; 
the second “2” for a junior-senior program of pre-professional courses that 
would meet the academic requirements of most of the State welfare agen- 
cies; and the last “1” which would merit the Master-of-Science-in-Social-Ad- 
ministration degree, would compress the content of the professional schools 
into that one year of exclusively professional education. With proper face- 
saving and some qualification, this is the program and the realism that 
has at last emerged from the Council on Social Work Education. The 
qualification includes a greater modesty in the arrangement of the under- 
graduate program and a wider acceptance of the two-year professional- 
school course. 


The field of social work cries loudly for women imbued with the charity 
of Christ, a knowledge of the socio-economic teaching of the Catholic 
Church, practiced in all the best skills and arts that have been perfected 
for the alleviation of the ills of society. At the present time, the remunera- 
tion for this work is relatively low, the educational requirements exacting 
and expensive. These, plus the obstacle to marriage that this career pre- 
sents to the Catholic college woman, have reduced the number of aspirants 
to the vanishing point and both agencies and college faculties to despair. 
In order to man or “woman” the ramparts the Council has subsidized 
many research projects, publications, etc., all designed to induce and attract 
young people into the field of social work. 

One of its most practical projects will be to analyze job-requirements, 
to scale positions and to formulate a consistent and realistic schedule of 
educational desiderata. Definition as professional is little less than fantastic 
when, as the Association’s survey showed, some 10 per cent of jobs were 
held by persons with no more than high school education; and less than 
40 per cent of social work positions filled by persons with some professional 
training. Furthermore, these figures represent the situation after more 
than twenty years effort at self-realization. Still is cherished the title of 
“Graduate School” rather than, properly, “Professional School.” It is 
futile to protest that the undergraduate program will never be an essential 
preliminary in content to the program of the Professional School and that, 
therefore, the title “Graduate” is improper. Even when the faculty of the 
college is blessed with the presence of a professional social worker, it is 
both unfitting and impossible that the curriculum of the college course be 
geared to the preliminaries of the professional school if for no other reason 
than this: no more than one out of twenty will pursue studies beyond the 
Arts degree level. 

Only the larger schools can fully utilize the teaching hours of the 
professional social workers on the faculty. It might be recommended that 
these teachers, acquire additional competences in such fields as social psy- 
chology, social problems or social reform. Some of the universities allow a 
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doctoral candidate to carry social work as a “minor” with a “major” in 
such fields as sociology, economics, anthropology or political science. It 
is, of course, much simpler for the holder of an M.S.S.W. to work on for a 
Doctorate in Social Work, but this purely professional degree would be 
superfluous in the academic field of college teaching. Most of the univer- 
sities in this country, moreover, regard the M.S.S.W. as a purely profes- 
sional tag and, in the graduate division, honor it no more than a profes- 
sional degree in any other field, e.g., dentistry, medicine, law, etc. Needless 
to say, its represents competences little related to academic sociology. 


SIsTER Mary Licuori, B.V.M. 
Mundelein College, Chicago 40, Illinois 


THE INTENT OF TOYNBEE’S HISTORY: A COOPERATIVE 
APPRAISAL 


The complex and massive work which is Toynbee’s A Study of History 
has not received the academic and scholarly inspection which it commands 
either for itself or by reason of the literate world’s interest in its pur- 
pose and achievement. Loyola University of Chicago has therefore organized 
a cooperative appraisal of Toynbee’s Study to be held on November 18 
and 19, 1955. 


To render this judgment, the History Department of Loyola University 
has planned a two-day convocation of distinguished scholars in the diverse 
disciplines, of archaeology, the classics, theology, church history, political 
philosophy and science, historians of Western Europe, Central Europe, 
Russia and America. These scholars, representing nine different univer- 
sities, will evaluate Toynbee’s Study from the viewpoint of their apprecia- 
tion of the wider and more intangible problems of constructing a grand 
historical synthesis. In addition it is expected that the consideration of 
Toynbee’s Study will not only illuminate his work but will immeasurably 
contribute to an understanding of the difficult problems of our civilization 
in mid-twentieth century, for a consideration of these problems is intrinsic 
to a serious consideration of Toynbee’s history. Finally, because of the 
methodological intent of Toynbee’s Study, it is expected that this convo- 
cation will make a real contribution to the development of future his- 
torical, humanistic and social science studies. 


Publication of the papers is planned. The volume, tentatively entitled 
The Intent of Toynbee’s History: A Cooperative Appraisal, will include 
an introductory essay on Toynbee’s critical reception up to the holding of 
this symposium; the papers given at the symposium with additions at the 
discretion of the authors; excerpts from the critical comments presented 
at the symposium; a concluding chapter on the failure or success of Toyn- 
bee’s work as valid historical synthesis, and a bibliography of Toynbee’s 
work. 
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| BOOK REVIEWS | 


BROTHER GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M. 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Texas 


Statistical Problems of the Kinsey Report on Sexual Behavior in 
the Human Male; a Report of the American Statistical As- 
sociation Committee to Advise the National Research Council 
Committee for Research in Problems of Sex. By William G. 
Cochran, Frederick Mosteller, and John W. Tukey. Wash- 
al American Statistical Association, 1954. Pp. x+338. 

5.00. 

The committee whose sesquipedalian name appears in the 
title of this volume was appointed in September, 1950. The 
main part of this, the committee’s report, was published in the 
December, 1953 issue of the Journal of the American Statistical 
Association. The volume under review includes this main report 
(42 pages) plus seven appendixes (296 pages). The appendixes 
review some technical book reviews of the Kinsey report, com- 
pare Kinsey’s work with other research in the same field, make 
suggestions for further work, and discuss certain statistical 
issues in some detail. 

Cochran and his co—authors have tried to be severely objective 
in their judgments. They believe that Kinsey’s work stands out 
as superior to the work of others with which it is compared. On 
the other hand, it had some grave defects. Kinsey’s sample does 
not appear to have been very representative; there is reason to 
fear that it may have been biased in some respects. Some find- 
ings are questionable because of possible errors of memory by 
the subjects and inaccuracies in their reports. The work needed 
better statistical analysis. Finally, Kinsey and his associates 
“should have indicated which of their statements were undoc- 
umented or undocumentable and should have been more cautious 
in boldly drawing highly precise conclusions from their limited 
sample.” 

The volume under review was written by statisticians and 
they stick to their specialty pretty consistently. They discuss 
the Kinsey report from the standpoint of statistical logic, and 
from that standpoint alone. Therefore they do not consider 
certain weaknesses of the Kinsey report that lie outside their 
field of specialization. Perhaps Kinsey’s worst fault was his 
handling of sex from a purely biological standpoint with no 
consideration of the psychological factors of love and affection 
which are subtly and inextricably interwoven with sex to make 
marriage what it is. This defect of Kinsey —to say nothing of 
his total omission of the spiritual — lies beyond the scope of a 
purely statistical criticism. 

PAUL HANLY FURFEY 

Catholic University of America, Washington, 17, D.C. 
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The Language of Social Research. Edited by P. F. Lazarsfeld 
and M. Rosenberg. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1955, Pp. 
xili+590. $6.75. 


Methodology, a comparatively new branch of sociology, 
shows its growth towards maturity but is, because of its very 
newness, somewhat short on books of reference for student use. 
The Language of Social Research is a book of readings in the 
field, divided into six sections, viz.: Concepts and Indices, Multi- 
varate Analysis, The Analysis of Change through Time; Formal 
Aspects of Research on Human groups; The Empirical Analysis 
of Action; and Towards a Philosophy of the Social Sciences. 
Most books of readings have their value only where library 
facilities are inadequate, either through lack of funds or because 
classes are so large that materials are unavailable to all when 
needed. When the readings are largely from books which are 
classics or semi-classics in the field, there is danger that the 
student will secure his information in potted form, without 
handling the books themselves, an experience so valuable for the 
development of a mature outlook in the field. When the readings 
consist of articles from various reviews, and are well organized, 
they do have a value for quick reference, and save the review 
copies for research use. This current volume draws readings 
from both books and reviews, and is obviously designed to be 
used as a textbook, because of the paucity of books in the field 
and because the senior editor could draw on work which he 
sponsored or which was done by former students under his in- 
fluence. The introduction to each of the sections is very good 
indeed, and so are the bibliographies at the end of each of them; 
the explanatory footnotes at the end provide additional bibliog- 
raphies and valuable insights. 

As in all books of readings, the value of individual articles 
varies considerably. The editors show their interest in the 
philosophy of the social sciences and make a notable contribution 
and many points for the consideration of the reader in their in- 
troduction and choice of articles. Any subject well studied devel- 
ops the mind which is, of course, one of the two main purposes 
of study, the other being the securing of information. In the 
general introduction the editors express their belief that a study 
of methodology replaces for the social scientist the intellectual 
development secured by others through the study of classical 
languages. It might be pointed out that at least among the mid- 
dle aged and older sociologists there are still some who have had 
something of a classical education. But it is true that today 
many young social scientists did not have the discipline of such 
study, and a study of methodology is one way to make them 
logical in thought, accurate in definition and expression, as well 
as advancing in the more technical aspects of their rapidly 
maturing discipline. A regrettable omission in this book is the 
lack of any excerpt from Father Furfey’s Scope and Method of 
Sociology. Eva J. Ross 
Trinity College, Washington 17, D.C. 
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All The Sexes — A Study of Masculinity and Femininity. By 
George W. Henry, M.D. New York: Rinehart & Company, 
Inc., 1955. Pp. xviit+597. $7.50. 


Contrary to the title of psychiatrist George W. Henry’s 
work, All The Sexes, there are still only two sexes, male and fe- 
male. Contrary to the subtitle, A Study of Masculinity and Fem- 
ininity, it is not a study of masculinity and femininity but a 
study of perversions of masculinity and femininity as drawn 
from the case histories of eight thousand men and one thousand 
women suffering from various sexual psychopathologies. Con- 
trary to what might be expected in a work introduced by a pro- 
fessor of theology (David E. Roberts of Union Theological Sem- 
inary), the book equates religion with myth and mores, makes 
clinical cases of biblical personalities, and berates “the early 
geal who “glorified virginity, chastity and celibacy” (p. 

Hundreds of pathological cases are presented in vivid detail 
as exemplifying such “Types of Adjustment” as narcissism, ho- 
mosexuality, bisexuality, transvestitism, fetishism, sadism, 
masochism, promiscuity, incest, flagellation, torture, mutilation, 
etc. That such cases, presented in full clinical and descriptive 
detail, may serve their constructive function in specialized med- 
ical and professional publications is obvious enough. But that 
these consistently deviant case histories should be presented in- 
discriminately to the general public under the guise of “A 
Study of Masculinity and Femininity” is a flagrant breach of 
professional responsibility. The author himself, in one of his 
many pleas for tolerance and leniency toward sexual “variance,” 
states: “The publication of such scandal does more harm to 
society than does the actual offense. Avid interest in lurid 
details is abundant evidence of vicarious participation in the 
crime on the part of the public” (p. 441). Since his work is 
“addressed to the general public” it must bear the same criticism. 

Dr. Henry’s final short chapters on “Prevention,” “Statist- 
ical Observations,” and “General Impressions” contain some 
noteworthy contributions to an understanding of sexual perver- 
sions and distortions. Unfortunately even these chapters are 
vitiated by an anti-social and unscientific presupposition that 
the perverted use of sex, as in homosexuality, is ultimately 
merely a matter of preference for “It is as logical to expect 
homosexuals to refrain from indulgence as it would be to de- 
mand that all men adhere to the vows of chastity” (p. 376). 
This psychiatrist is well aware both that “it cannot be shown 
that homosexuality is inherited” (p. 28), and that it obviously 
can be shown that heterosexuality is the law of nature; yet he 
shrinks from the use of any such incriminating term as “perver- 
sion” (the word “variance” is subtituted) and refuses to rec- 
ognize the absolute morality of heterosexuality. Even an athe- 
ist such as Sigmund Freud was scientific and realistic enough to 
recognize the nature of all perversions: 
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The common characteristic of all perversions ... is that 
they abandoned reproduction as their aim. We term sexual 
activity perverse when it has renounced the aim of re- 
production and follows the pursuit of pleasure as an in- 
dependent goal.... Everything that... serves the pursuit 
of pleasure alone must carry the term ‘perverse’ and as such 
be regarded with contempt. 
A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis. New York: Boni 
and Liveright, 1920, p. 273. 
Dr. Henry is neither scientific nor realistic enough to make 
such a value—judgment. 
Lucius F. CERVANTES, S.J. 
Regis College, Denver, 11, Colo. 


Communism, Conformity, and Civil Liberities. By Samuel A. 
Stouffer. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday and Company, 1955. 
Pp. 279. $4.00. 


The Fund for the Republic, by making this nation—wide sur- 
vey possible, has promoted social science in a twofold manner: 
first, improved techniques and methods have been used in order 
to strengthen the reliability of the opinion and attitude study 
and to interpret its results as carefully and cautiously as pos- 
sible; second, the findings as presented by Stouffer’s masterful 
and penetrating analysis of the data are so provocative that they 
will lead to follow—up studies and, in addition, serve as guides 
for more effective social action. 

The Fund, “concerned with preserving and strengthening 
the fundamental liberties of all Americans,” was interested in 
inquiring into the deeper latent attitudes and dispositions of the 
American people toward threats to our freedom, deriving from 
Communism without and within and from such protective meas- 
ures which may restrict our basic liberties. The interviews 
were given in the summer of 1954, at a time when Congressional 
investigations and public debate on these matters were at a cli- 
max. Some 6,000 men and women were contacted by 500 highly 
selected interviewers (4,933 usable cases were obtained) ; in ad- 
dition, 1,500 community leaders were also interviewed. The 
American Institute of Public Opinion and the National Opinion 
Research Center did the field work, each independently from the 
other so that the results could be mutually checked and controlled. 
The more reliable method probability was used instead of the 
quota method. Stouffer explains the details of the inquiry tech- 
nique sufficiently to give the reader a basis for evaluation of the 
breadth as well as of the limits of the undertaking. 

The questionnaire was comprehensive and was designed to 
bring into the open not only conscious reactions and attitudes 
but also the general mood of the interviewee, quantity and qual- 
ity of his involvement in matters and problems outside the zone 
of his personal life, character of his personal worries and con- 
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cerns, opinions and attitudes toward specific issues, such as 
Communism, war, civil liberties and related questions. More- 
over, the whole field of problems centering around attitudes 
toward the non-conformists was covered. Likewise the inter- 
view showed the interviewee’s relation to outstanding leaders. 
Much attention was given to finding out the sources of informa- 
tion the interviewee used and the range of his interests in civic 
matters. Last but not least there were questions destined to in- 
dicate the personality type of the informant, which played a 
considerable role in the evaluation of the results were age and 
education variables were correlated with the personality factor. 

Here, however, arise some problems concerning the congru- 
ity of the factors which were brought into correlation. The 
survey used the terms “non-conformist” and “tolerance” in a 
strictly limited sense: non-conformist referred to socialists, 
atheists, communists, and those persons whose loyalty has been 
questioned but who swear not to be communists; by tolerance 
so on. Is it permitted to apply the characteristics detected in, 
public, teach in schools, keep their books in public libraries, and 
so on. Is it permitted to apply the characteristics detected in 
e.g., the authoritarian personality type, to conformistic and in- 
tolerant behavior which is exclusively directed against this kind 
of political non—conformism with which the survey deals? At 
several points, but not always, this difficulty has been taken into 
account. 

The main findings of the inquiry can be summarized this 
way: less than 1 per cent of our population said that they were 
worried about threats of Communism and about our civil lib- 
erties; only 8 per cent were concerned about world affairs and 
the possibility of another war. When additional more suggestive 
questions were asked, with special mention of Communism, 
world affairs and war, the number of those concerned about 
Communism rose from 1 per cent to 6 per cent; in the area of 
world affairs and war from 8 per cent to 30 per cent; and the 
danger to our civil liberties, from 1 per cent to 2 per cent. The 
corresponding figures for community leaders were somewhat 
higher but not greatly so. 

There are many other findings of highest inportance, some 
requiring additional research. People in the younger age groups 
are generally more flexible and tolerant. This may be traced back 
mainly to improved education; but educated persons become less 
tolerant as they grow older. Community leaders by and large 
are more tolerant, and this includes even the leaders of the 
D.A.R. and of the American Legion. Among the latter, veterans 
of the second war were more plastic than those of the first war. 
Women appear to be less tolerant than men. But Stouffer in- 
sists that this attitude can be observed mainly in regard to the 
political non—conformists whereas in the field of child-rearing, 
for instance, the women are themselves ‘‘non—conformistic” and 
eager to give each child the chance to develop his own personal- 
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ity. Many specialized inquiries are needed to find out more about 
the extent of sex differentiation in the area of reactions to polit- 
ical movements and conflicts. Likewise more studies should be 
undertaken for a better understanding of the impact of religion 
on tolerance. As Stouffer remarks, “mere church attendance is 
only the most superficial index of devotion.” And yet, “church- 
going” so far has been used as the only measurable criterion. 
Church-goers in general are less tolerant and insist more on 
conformity than non-churchgoers. 

In his last chapter Stouffer expresses the conviction that the 
main trends in our society — the social and economic forces, the 
rising level of education and the increasing horizontal mobility 
— favor a continuous expansion of tolerance and understanding. 
He emphasizes the responsibility of community leaders and of 
the managers of the media of communication. 

Against the most hopeful conclusions of Stouffer one some- 
what less optimistic remark may be permitted. Does the aston- 
ishingly small amount of genuine concern about Communism, 
world affairs and civil liberties not make the nation an easy prey 
to demagogic activities? The strength of the power motive be- 
hind the public activities of certain individuals and groups has 
not yet been sufficiently investigated. How vulnerable is the na- 
tion if concern with public affairs is weak and insignificant? 

RUDOLPH E. Morris 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


America’s Needs and Resources: a New Survey. By J. Frederic 
Dewhurst and Associates. New York: The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 1955. Pp. xxix+1148. $10.00. 

Performance of the American economy in recent years has 
been largely a story of optimistic forecasts which are constantly 
being exceeded. This is evident from a few comparisons drawn 
from the 1947 and 1955 editions of America’s Needs and Re- 


sources: 
1947 forecast 1950 actual 1947 forecast 1955 forecast 


for 1950 for 1960 for 1960 

Rr rere 144.7 150.6 155.1 177 
(millions 

Employed Workers ...... 57.0 61.5 60.2 69 
(millions) 

Annual Manhours ....... 120.9 127.4 118.0 134.0 
(billions) 

Real National Income .... 36.6% 66.8% 15.1% 26.6% 
(increase for decade) 

Productivity .......-ces- 18.2% 47.1% 18.2% 24.0% 


(increase for decade) 


These figures in conjunction with the charts on pages 43 and 
and 44 of the 1955 edition give support to Mr. Berle’s view that 
the U.S. has not merely climbed to a new plateau but that with 
some notable exceptions (e.g., people and horses on farms, per 
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capita consumption of potatoes and grain products, hours of 
work per week, and yardage of women’s clothes), the trend is 
still upward at a rapid if not increasing rate (p. vii). 

The above readings on the rate of economic progress are just 
a sample of the wealth of lore and information to be found in 
the revised edition. The 1947 edition, which was begun during 
World War II, recorded the transition from a depressed to a war 
economy, and with a boldness conspicuously absent from the 
present volume, projected many of the trends to 1950 and 1960. 
The new edition records the progress of the postwar boom, but 
modestly confines its forecasts to the year 1960. 


After examining basic trends such as population growth, 
gross national product, productivity, consumption, investment, 
etc., in Part One, the authors compare the actual demand for 
goods and services ranging from food, liquor, and tobacco to 
religion and welfare with the estimated needs therefor (need 
being determined by the requirement that the entire population 
enjoy an adequate standard of living as regards the basic neces- 
sities). They then make the adjustment required by this as- 
sumption in the various series they are describing, project them 
to 1960, and estimate how closely the actuality will approach the 
estimated needs. 


Nothing could portray more graphically the extent and qual- 
ity of the American standard of living than the narrowness of 
the actual or anticipated gap between demand and needs: $12 
billion or 6 per cent of total consumption expenditures in 1950, 
and $10 billion or 4 per cent in 1960 (p. 925). 


Even apart from comparisons of demand and estimated 
needs, the 1955 edition is a mine of information and statistics on 
the American economy. The size and inclusiveness of the book 
can be gathered from the fact that it took this reviewer almost 
three days just to page through it. Its 352 tables, 105 charts, 
and 176 pages of supporting data in the appendices, a good part 
of which extends back to 1909, make it a valuable reference 
work for the social scientist. 

MARTIN E. SCHIRBER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


The Urban South. Edited by Rupert B. Vance and Nicholas J. 
Demerath. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1954. Pp. xii+807. $5.00. 

Eighteen authors, some of them the most competent social 
scientists in the South, have contributed fourteen chapters to tell 
the story of Southern urbanization. They look into the past and 
the future, but concentrate mainly on the contemporary trans- 
formation from a rural and agrarian to an urban and industrial 
society. This urbanization is not merely a relocation and con- 
centration of people; it is the emergence of a relatively new 
social and cultural system. 
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Careful studies are here presented of urban organization, 
planning, integration, and ecology. The authors demonstrate 
that economic expansion is more rapid than the change in polit- 
ical behavior, that the patterns of fertility are changing, that 
internal migration is proceeding rapidly. Southern crime rates 
are the highest in the country, the stratification system is more 
rigid than elsewhere, the problem of race relations is all-pervad- 
ing. Three important aspects of contemporary Southern life are 
omitted, or merely mentioned in passing. These are the impact 
of organized labor, the changes in educational institutions, and 
the influence of religious institutions. 

Mechanization has transformed the farms and industrializa- 
tion has invaded the cities. The outstanding demographic fact 
has been the growth of small towns and cities rather than of 
large metropolitan areas. Whether this will help the South to 
avoid the negative consequence of urbanization is still open to 
question. The authors appear to be realistically skeptical that the 
South will prevent the asphalt jungles, the major slums, and the 
general urban blight that characterize the Northern cities. 

JOSEPH H. FICHTER, S. J. 
Loyola University of the South, New Orleans, La. 


Studies in the Scope and Method of “The Authoritarian Per- 
sonality.” Continuities in Social Research. Edited by Rich- 
ard Christie and Marie Jahoda. Glencoe, IIl.: The Free Press, 
1954. Pp. 279. $4.50. 


This new volume in the series, “Continuities in Social Re- 
search,” is an attempt to evaluate the conceptual and methodo- 
logical problems in reality—oriented research, specifically, the 
third volume of the American Jewish Committee study on anti- 
semitism, The Authoritarian Personality. There are five con- 
tributions by a sociologist, political scientist, two psychologists 
and one by one of the authors of the original work. These con- 
tributions not only point up the contributions and shortcomings 
in this major research project but also suggest concepts and 
techniques of furthering research which deals with the relation 
between personality, social discrimination, and political ideology. 

After an introduction by Marie Jahoda, the opening essay by 
Edward Shils concentrates on clarifying the concepts used in 
the study. He points out that the “Right (conservatism) — Left 
(radicalism)” terminology is obsolete and impedes rather than 
advances the full interpretation of the data. 

Herbert Hyman and Paul Sheatsley review the major steps 
in the research — population studied, sampling method, measur- 
ing instruments and analysis, and find many shortcomings in the 
formulation and interpretation of questionnaires and clinical 
interviews used in the study. Interspersed in the discussion is 
suggestive material on the relation of data and theory. Richard 
Christie reviews some of the studies which have used the Au- 
thoritarian Personality as a frame of reference. 
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Harold Lasswell in “The Selective Effect of Personality on 
Political Participation” only indirectly makes reference to the 
work under review. He concentrates on reviewing in a summary 
and historical fashion the studies touching upon the topic of 
political participation and personality structure. At the end of 
the essay, Lasswell suggests and discusses a number of hy- 
potheses to further the study of “personality—political participa- 
tion.” Else Frenkel—Brunswik, a contributor to the original 
work, discusses further explorations of the “authoritarian per- 
sonality.” 

Shils’ and Lasswell’s essays are a definite contribution to 
political sociology, and Hyman’s and Sheatsley’s ‘““Methodolog- 
ical Critique” would prove useful in a graduate methods course. 


CHESTER A. JURCZAK 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


France Against Herself. By H. Luethy. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1955. Pp. xi+476. $6.50. 


A history and an explanation of modern France, written by a 
perspicacious Swiss journalist and here published in translation, 
may not at first sight seem professional reading for the sociolog- 
ist. Neither can it be placed precisely in this category. Yet it 
has an interest for the sociologist because the author’s thesis, 
and hence the whole direction of his thinking about France, is 
that the impetus of the successful working of France’s social in- 
stitutions in the past carry her through all her present social 
problems. And her social problems in this century have been 
grave indeed, including as they do the two world wars fought 
partly on her territory; competition in world markets while she 
remained inclined to favor antequated methods of farming, in- 
dustry, marketing, and distribution, and during the Vichy—Oc- 
cupation period of World War II found such methods had most 
survival value; grave lack of housing; lack of industrial develop- 
ment outside the Paris area and the north; colonial difficulties 
aplenty; the need of overcoming individualism as well as the 
understandable suspicion of Germany, for the greater security 
of co-operation with others in the world today; the difficulties of 
the post-war political situation, in part a carryover of leader- 
ship developed during the war, in part due to economic and 
social problems. So individual does Luethy consider France to 
be, that he thinks it is only through her literature that one can 
come, however imperfectly, to understand her. “In France lit- 
erature has taken the place of political economy, sociology, and 
statistics. Literature is the only possible and adequate social 
science of a society organized in innumerable groups held to- 
gether by personal ties” (p. 72). As in all exaggerations, there 
is a modicum of truth in this, though it is evident that Luethy 
himself observed much more than the works of literature for 
his insight into his subject, and he missed from literature the 
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religious insight necessary for a complete understanding of the 
French. 

The book does not offer much that is new to those who know 
France and have followed her fortunes in the daily press, but 
for those who wish to read an able account and explanation of 
her history in this century up to and including 1954, it can be 
recommended both as competent and stimulating. France has 
for long led the world intellectually (as well as in fashion and 
cuisine), and for this reason alone a greater understanding of 
her culture is of value. 

Eva J. Ross 
Trinity College, Washington 17, D.C. 


The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life. By Emile Durk- 
heim. Translated from the French by Joseph Ward Swain. 
Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1954. Pp. xi+456. $5.00. 


In their writings some modern sociologists refer again and 
again to the theories of the French social philosopher Emile 
Durkheim. They view them as an effective counter—balance to 
the dangers of a final disintegration which threatens modern 
society. The question arises: Can and will Durkheim’s theories 
correspond to these expectations? The answer to this question 
necessitates a close analysis of the writings of the French social 
philosophers. From this viewpoint alone the translation of Durk- 
heim’s most comprehensive work, Les Formes Elémentaires de 
la Vie Réligieuse, meets an important need. Since this was the 
last of Durkheim’s various socio-philosophical writings, it sum- 
marizes his thought system and, in particular, clarifies some of 
those characteristic Durkheimian concepts which so very often 
have been ambiguously interpreted and applied to actual social 
situations in a rather vague and sometimes even incorrect way 
— the concepts of collective representations, solidarity, social 
anomie, to mention only a few. 

Durkheim here sets forth basic premises of his socio—philos- 
ophical teachings; for instance, his idea of the dual nature of 
man, his sociologistic theory of knowledge, his evaluation of 
religious symbolism, and his concept of the relationship between 
society and the individual human person. Obviously, the book in 
itself presents a wealth of sociological concepts referred to in 
modern sociology and, particularly, made use of in sociologistic 
literature. This translation, therefore, is a valuable contribution 
to the field of social theory since it makes the thought system of 
the well-known French social philosopher accessible to a wider 
circle. 


Holy Ghost College, Manila, P.I. 


SISTER MECHTRAUD, S.Sp.S8. 
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Building a Better Home Town. By H. Clay Tate. New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1954. Pp. xvi+236. $3.50. 

The city of Bloomington, Illinois was run down. The water 
system and fire service were inadequate. Half the streets needed 
resurfacing and general rebuilding. The City Hall was shabby 
and the schools and health services needed stimulation. How the 
community emerged from its shoddy complacenecy is happily 
described after an extensive disquisition on such topics as ‘“Mak- 
ing Communities Attractive” and “The Complete Community.” 

Two theories of “the good community” prevail in this nar- 
rative. One is that the small community is the basic unit of na- 
tional strength and happiness. The other is that economic stabil- 
ity in a family of communities is the foundation for the welfare 
of each member. With these theories almost every sociologist 
would agree. This work also shows how the implementation 
from energetic community leadership and well-informed citizen 
cooperation brought forth a better regional community and a 
more abundant life. 

Author Tate, editor of the local paper, served both as a com- 
munity leader and public educator. This excellent combination 
of a person interested in his community and vocationally as- 
sociated with community movements and expression brings a 
personal touch which is both enjoyable and inspiring. Con- 
sequently, after having read the story, a person feels that he 
has associated with a good work which had a happy ending. In 
the light of that, the closing sentence does not seem too brash. 
“Go home, young man, and build a better community.” I believe 
every reader will feel encouraged to do just that. 

LUCIAN L. LAUERMAN 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 


Christian Values and Economic Life. By John C. Bennett, 
Howard R. Bowen, William Adams Brown, Jr., and G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. Pp. xv 
+272. $3.50. 

This book is the sixth volume in the study of Christian Eth- 
ics and Economic Life which was begun in 1949 by the Federal 
(now National) Council of Churches with the aim of laying the 
groundwork for a “Protestant economic ethic” similar to the 
social doctrine of the Catholic Church, but with possibly fewer 
pat answers. 

After three introductory chapters by Bishop Oxnam, Profes- 
sor Howard R. Bowen summarizes the findings of the preceding 
five volumes in two solid chapters which are full of insights and 
observations concerning the ethical aspects of social and 
economic activities. Samples: “The need for a wider inclusive- 
ness in our concept of neighbor” as a result of the greater in- 
terdependence of modern society (p. 48); or the problem of 
achieving a “wider fellowship without sacrificing the inner fel- 
lowship” which increasing numbers of peoples are privileged to 
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= as a consequence of the “organizational revolution” (p. 

In part III Professor William A. Brown, Jr., examines the 
implications of the doctrine of Christian love at the interna- 
tional level. Although he begins by asserting that the respon- 
sibility for the effects of our actions upon others does not stop at 
the water’s edge, he makes a strange distinction between respon- 
sibilities of individuals and groups, and the responsibilities of 
governments. Individuals or groups can sacrifice their own in- 
terests for the sake of their fellow man if they wish, but govern- 
ments are not free to impose sacrifices upon their citizens for 
the sake of aliens. 


This view is certainly not in accord with Christian moral 
principles, even though a broad interpretation of the national 
self-interest may motivate a government to take active part in 
international organizations, carry on technical assistance pro- 
grams, reduce tariffs, and iron out fluctuations in economic ac- 
tivity. Most moralists would hold that there are times when 
governments have an obligation in justice or charity to come to 
the aid of the people of other countries, even at considerable 
sacrifice to their own citizens — for instance, by admitting mi- 
grants from over—populated countries. 

In Part IV Professor Bowen and Professor John C. Bennett 
deal directly with the problem of the relation of ethics to 
economics. While Mr. Bennett ably discusses the meaning and 
role of Christian ethics in all phases of social and economic life, 
Mr. Bowen’s analysis adds little to the clarification of the issue 
because of his failure to distinguish between economic activity 
and economic science. Both writers would have profited by re- 
viewing the treatment of this question by Father Divine, S.J., in 
the first volume of this REVIEW. 

MARTIN E. SCHIRBER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


Small Groups. Edited by A. Paul Hare, Edgar F. Borgatta and 
Robert F. Bales. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1955. Pp. xv 
+666. $6.50. 


The controverted position, as to whether “small groups” in 
isolation or interaction form a relevant area of study for social 
psychologists, receives in this book a certain clarification. The 
authors by their harmonious fusings of both approaches, in their 
selection of articles, clear the water for further research in this 
new field of investigation. The logical arrangement of the book 
is fourfold. Part I deals with the “Historical and Theoretical 
Background,” so as to acquaint the reader with the genesis of 
this new field of small group research. Parts II and III contain 
a large number of studies arranged from the perspective of the 
individual acting in a social situation and of an external observ- 
er viewing the group as a system of social interaction, respec- 
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tively. Part IV, and one of the most valuable sections, is an an- 
notated bibliography of 584 books and articles. 

It is no criticism of the authors to say that in Parts II and 
III it is most difficult at times to see how the articles follow the 
schematic arrangement of the book. This is undoubtedly due to 
the difficulties of selection, but leaves the reader with an impres- 
sion of a somewhat haphazard selection and ordering of data. 
The placement of the articles in the order of their date of pub- 
lication in order to show the development in the field is good. 
It has this deficiency, however, in that the type of statistical 
studies presented leaves one with the impression of a vast lack 
of conclusive agreement within the field, whereas closer study of 
the same shows that some of the articles bear out the results of 
earlier studies. Perhaps footnotes to that effect would have 
remedied this. 

The book’s value lies in its compilation of latest statistical 
studies by prominent analysts relevant to the study of small 
groups, which may act as springboards to further research and 
discussion. Both teacher and student of social psychology and 
sociology will find it a valuable work. 

IGNATIUS KLOSEK, O.S.B. 
Belmont Abbey College, Belmont, N.C. 


The Learner in Education for the Professions: As Seen in Ed- 
ucation for Social Work. By Charlotte Towle. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1954. Pp. v+432. $7.50. 

In 1927, at the National Conference of Social Work, Leon 
Whipple, Literary Editor of The Survey, read a paper entitled 
“The Magic Gift of Style.” He said that he had thought of an 
alternative title, ‘“Need Social Work Writing Be Dull?” He went on 
to say, “There is no predestination of dullness upon us. The work 
we do is not dull, this task of striving to make life happier and 
fuller for all of us. No, the dullness is not in the subject.” Mr. 
Whipple’s voice was but a cry in the wilderness. Twenty-seven 
years later, what could have been a great work, a monument to 
a person who has devoted twenty years to the education of pro- 
fessional social workers, forces the posing of the question anew. 

The fault of The Learner in Education for the Professions is 
the fault found in the writing of the majority of social workers 
who try to tell what they do. It is rare to find a social worker 
who has mastered the art of composition. Although Dr. Tyler in 
his foreword and Miss Towle in her preface to the book, suggest 
that other professions might find the content of her book useful 
in the development of the particular professional person, it is 
doubtful that anyone but a social worker could follow the swing 
back and forth between learner and mentor and come out with 
a clear conception of the process of becoming a professional per- 
son. 

In the past several years, Miss Towle has held an unchal- 
lenged place as leader in the field of social work education. Her 
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ideas, heard or read, have been so incorporated by social work- 
ers, particularly work educators, that sometimes she has been 
given credit for the original idea. The most often quoted are the 
statements of objectives of professional education: 


1. ... to develop in students the capacity to think critically 
and analytically and to synthesize and to generalize. . . 
2. . to develop feelings and attitudes that will make it 
possible for the student to think and act appropriately. . 

3. ... to develop a capacity for establishing and seitidhiinn 
purposeful working relationships. .. . 

4. ... helping its prospective practitioners develop social 


consciousness and social conscience. ... 


5. ... that students be oriented to the place of their profes- 
sion in the society in which it operates. . 


The next most often used group of ideas has to do with the 
selection of individuals for professional social work education. 
Admission policies of the schools of social work attest the guid- 
ance of Miss Towle in this regard. In Chapter 6, we hear her 
= “for the selection of individuals with the following poten- 
tials :” 

1. Students who will have the capacity to think objectively 
in situations which involve them emotionally... . 

2. ... students who can subordinate immediate goals to re- 
mote goals, without becoming more than temporarily task— 
centered. 

3. , those who can identify with and relate to Gioue who 
impose demands, who also can relate to different people dif- 
ferently. ... 


4. ... students who can form influential relationships with- 
out loss of individuality and vitality. ... 
5. . . . individuals who are ready to commit themselves 


rather totally to the profession, who can come to have a 
sense of vocation. ... 


The Learner in Education for the Professions is organized 
into two parts. Part I is addressed to “educators and practition- 
ers responsible for staff development in all branches of social 
work learning as well as to educators in related professions.” 
Part II is addressed “primarily to classroom teachers of social 
casework.” In Part I, Miss Towle deals with the general objec- 
tives of professional education, the basic learning principles 
(gleaned from educational psychology), personality development 
and how this affects learning (based on Freudian psychology), 
educational principles and process, the selection of students, and 
the social component in education for the professions. The over— 
all plan is “a collection of papers. Thus each chapter would 
stand alone not only to serve the reader’s interest and purpose 
but also to overcome that deterrent, blocks of time for sustained 
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reading.” The author explains that this plan “inevitably 
heightened repetition.” Thus prepared, the reader may more 
readily accept the recurrence of stated ideas. 

The test of a work lies in the use to which it may be put in 
the future. Since most of the subject matter of this book has 
already been put to use in education for professional social 
work, it may be said that Miss Towle’s purpose has been ac- 
complished in one professional area at least. What use other 
professions may make of the book remains to be seen. 

Mary L. Ross 
The Worden School of Social Service, Our Lady 
of the Lake College, San Antonio, Tex. 


Educating Women for a Changing World. By Kate Hevner Muel- 
ler. Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1954. 
Pp. ix+802. $4.75. 

The author of this book, Mrs. Mueller, has had many years 

of experience as a dean of women, a personnel consultant, and a 
college teacher and she is at present teaching in the education 
department at Indiana University. She presents a distillation of 
her professional experience and her reflections on the special! 
problems of women in contemporary society. Her topics of dis- 
cussion include sex differences, social change and sex conflict, 
education for earning, education for dating and mating, for 
homemaking, for citizenship, for politics, and for leisure. Her 
style of writing is chatty and amusing though with it all there 
is a sound core of learning and logic. 

She has something to say about the diminishing mystery of 
women and the stars and she observes that “Quips and cartoons 
have us persuaded that women live longer because they are more 
stupid than men and have so much more fun and trouble” (p. 4). 
However, in another context she presents the findings of research 
in the field of the social sciences to show the need for a modified 
program of training the lower grades by pointing out that the 
lower socio-economic classes produce about 60 per cent of the 
children of whom 30 per cent go through high school and only 
5 per cent enter college. 

One of her most successful chapters is “Education for Earn- 
ing.” As a social scientist she recognizes handicaps for the wom- 
an who works in that she receives lower pay than do men for 
the same work and that the jobs of higher salary, skill, and 
authority are closed to her. If she is married her husband’s em- 
ployment takes precedence over her own and her own job is in- 
terrupted by her period of homemaking (p. 78). Her pref- 
erences, however, seem to be for employment outside the home for 
women whose intellectual interests have been developed through 
college training except during those years when this employment 
might interfere with their homemaking duties. She recognizes 
the current trend in the education of women toward the further 
development of the range and content of the homemakers’ job 
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and toward the enhancement in prestige of woman’s work in the 
home, although she seems to doubt the possibility of its success. 

On the whole the content of this book gives the viewpoint of 
a career woman who has been successful in her work outside 
the home and whose interests and experience incline her to rate 
the employment interests of educated women somewhat above 
those of her homemaking activities. This viewpoint was not 
unusual among young women graduating from college two or 
three decades ago. Whether it is so general among women grad- 
uates of recent years this reviewer would be inclined to question 
since the higher marriage rate of young women graduates in 
recent years as well as their more outspoken interests in the 
home and in the rearing of children seem to indicate a change 
in the earlier trend. 

This book adds little that is new to our knowledge of women 
and their education for a changing world but its style is lively 
and sometimes amusing and it sums up very well the viewpoint 
of the married career woman towards women’s activities in a 
changing world as well as her views as to what they need to 
prepare for their varied activities. 

RUTH REED 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 


Marriage: A Medical and Sacramental Study. By Allen Keenan, 
O.F.M., and John Ryan, M.D. New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1955. Pp. viiit+337. $4.50. 


The authors set out to perform three major tasks in this vol- 
ume. “Firstly, to present marriage and the problems of mar- 
riage, if they should arise, as the doctor sees them. Secondly, to 
present marriage as the priest sees it. Thirdly, and perhaps 
most importantly, to demonstrate the practical link between the 
two aspects” (p. 9). 

The plan of the book is as follows: (1) The medical, moral, 
and legal concepts of marriage are outlined. (2) A brief in- 
troduction to the anatomy of the organs of reproduction is given 
to clarify subsequent discussion. This is followed by a section 
enlarging the medical concept of marriage. (3) Next, the sac- 
ramental concept of marriage is presented. (4) Together, priest 
and doctor write a chapter on “Sex Education and Premarriage 
Instruction,” and (5) both give their conclusions on the whole 
picture of marriage. 

The writers aim to reach “the specialist medical consultant 
and the specialist theologian, not in the field of their own spe- 
cialty but as giving them a light on each other’s.” They also write 
for “husbands and wives, and for the parish clergy to whom so 
often they bring their problems” (p. 14). Since the book is 
geared to British readers, the emphasis placed on some moral 
and medical problems must be understood in terms of present 
English social legislation and the position of the Catholic minor- 
ity in that country. These problems are not without interest to 
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American readers, although they may find the space devoted to 
them somewhat out of proportion to their significance here. 

In general, the treatment of the medical and moral problems 
discussed reflects the experience and competence of the authors. 
However, they appear far too pessimistic concerning the degree of 
women’s sexual response in marriage. It is stated that “occasional 
response could be considered to be a normal state of affairs in most 
married women” (p. 26). This observation may be true of British 
women; we have no evidence that it applies to contemporary 
American wives. Further, some statements lack clarity. For 
example, it is maintained that in the marriage contract “both 
parties grant each other sexual rights rather than the use of 
sexual rights” (p. 40). “Pregnancy is not a state of health but a 
normal event in the married life of a normal woman” (p. 96). 
The distinction between “sexual response” and “sex presponse”’ 
as applied to husband and wife is not consistent with contempor- 
ary knowledge of the psychology of the sexes (pp. 189-197). 
Finally, the footnotes leave something to be desired. In some 
instances, the author and title of a book are given without pub- 
lisher and/or date. Quotations are sometimes given without page 
reference. Articles are frequently cited without reference to vol- 
ume or page. 

Readers will find this work helpful because of its insistence 
on the psychological and spiritual aspects of marital relations. 
Those who are interested in premarital instructions will profit 
by the balanced discussion of content and method presented in 
the final section. 

JOHN L. THOMAS, S.J. 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


Sex and Salvation. By William H. Sheldon. New York: Vantage 
Press, 1955. Pp. 169. $3.00. 


Because woman is more intelligent, less emotional, more 
religious and less moral than man, the salvation of the modern 
world lies in its women. The basic difference between men and 
women are caused by their divergent sex formation with all its 
consequences. Hence the sex problem is paramount; only women 
can solve it. Thus runs the controversial theme of this book on 
morality and religion. 

The author has held the position of Professor of Philosophy 
at Yale for many years. Editor, writer and lecturer, he has writ- 
ten four previous books and numerous articles bearing on philos- 
ophy. 

Obviously, the present publication has been written for 
money. The title is provoking; the presentation, unusual. In his 
zeal for his subject, the author unfortunately tumbles into the 
error of psychoanalysis, considering the lower parts of man as 
the most formative and conclusive. 

The book adds little that is new. Its worthwhile deductions 
concerning women have been treated with greater clarity by 
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Edward Leen in the chapter “Education and Womanhood” in 
What is Education? (Burns Oates and Washbourne, 1945). 


Nevertheless, Professor Sheldon has handled his subject with 
reverence. Though based on dubious premises, his conclusions 
should help modern women realize the fulness of their feminine 
vocation as mirrored in the Blessed Virgin Mary, Mother of God. 

Sr. M. DOMINIC, R.G.S. 
Home of the Good Shepherd, Helena, Mont. 


The Crime Problem. By Walter C. Reckless. New York: Apple- 
ton—Century—Crofts, Inc., 1955. Pp. x+729. $6.50. 

To understand delinquency and crime, we must consider: 
specific types of criminal behavior and not crime in general, in- 
dividual capacities to conform and to follow socially accepted 
roles, the social situation and the social order, and the fact that 
various categories of people, after they commit crime, face dif- 
ferent risks for being acted upon officially. Professor Reckless 
thus far further develops the theoretical approach to crime as 
a social problem he presented in the 1950 edition of this text. 
This extension alone vastly improves the earlier work. Other 
additions include chapters on female crime, abnormal sex offend- 
ers, and on punishment and prison reform. 


Two things were of special interest to this reviewer. First, 
after reappraising the findings reported by the Gluecks in Un- 
raveling Juvenile Delinquency, Dr. Reckless found strong sup- 
port for the companionship factor in delinquency. He feels it is 
the principal medium for the transmission of criminal attitudes 
and patterns, even though the Gluecks overlooked its importance 
in their final interpretation. His text stresses the social-psycho- 
logical frame of reference in the etiology and treatment of de- 
viancy. Secondly, the author, looking at the modern correctional 
institution, warns against confusing amenities (smoking priv- 
ileges, television broadcasts, visiting, etc.) with sound social 
treatment programs aimed at achieving basic changes in the 
offender’s attitudes, values, and life philosophy. The former are 
good and humane in themselves, but they are not a substitute 
for treatment. 


The volume purports to be a study of crime in the United 
States, its affiliated problems, and the measures to combat it. 
Although the author has produced a fine text, well suited for the 
undergraduate course in criminology, he has neglected the mil- 
itary offender and the excellent correctional programs developed 
by the American armed forces during the past two decades. He 
has also neglected to survey the role of religion in the etiology, 
treatment, and prevention of criminal behavior. Nevertheless, 
the edition is a welcome supplement to the literature. 

JOHN M. MARTIN 
Fordham University, New York 58, N.Y. 
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Criminology. (2nd ed.). By Ruth Shonle Cavan. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1955. Pp.xiv+718. $6.00. 
Introducing ‘an innovation in college texts” on criminology, 

Professor Cavan adds a “Treatment of Offenders in the Armed 

Forces” and another chapter on “European Adult Offenders and 

Prisons” in her revised edition, arguing the timeliness of the in- 

clusion. For the former, the selective military service affects 

most male students. For the latter, postwar revised techniques 
of handling the European offender, discussed for five western 

European countries, offer a cross—fertilization of ideas between 

American and European penologists. This discussion should 

prove stimulating to the student for comparative study of 

methods. 

The general two-fold structure of treatment in the original 
text is maintained: the sociological analysis of the criminal and 
his behavior, followed by the description and critical evaluation 
of agencies and methods of law-enforcement with emphasis on 
rehabilitation. Likewise retained is the author’s basic point of 
view regarding crime and its etiology. 

Cavan explains criminal behavior in terms of need-satisfac- 
tion in a given social environment. Conscience is defined: “As 
he [the child] accepts the social definitions of needs and how to 
fulfill them, he acquires a conscience” (p. 13). The manifesta- 
tion of “sense of guilt’? disturbs the author as to its genesis and 
development. The concept of free will is passé, as well as reli- 
gion in its directive or dynamic role for moral or ethical conduct. 
For example, chaplains played an important part in prisons in 
the past, but “other specialists have come to the fore as the chief 
technicians of good conduct” (p. 485). Cavan is awaiting the 
pooling of resources of the new technicians, educators, psychi- 
atrists, psychologists, and sociologists (p. 674) to set the new 
norms. 

In its attractive format, the new edition is enhanced by a 
number of changes. To cite a few: a more precise classification 
of criminals; separate chapter treatment of the woman offend- 
er; the placing of questions, readings, and footnotes after each 
chapter; the relegation of Theories of Criminality to the ap- 
pendix; and a reorganization of materials for proper sequence. 
The result is an excellent textbook as such, kept within the pur- 
view of the undergraduate, but it leaves the criminal offender, 
stripped of free will and religious incentive, to await the perfect 
society marked by universal “need-satisfaction” to achieve his 
rehabilitation. HERBERT F’. LEIEs, S.M. 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Tex. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


The Last Essays of Georges Bernanos. Translated by Joan and Barry 
Ulanov. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1955. Pp. vi+263. $4.50. 


“A Christian cannot despair of man...” (p. 119). This challenging 
statement reveals the core of this collection of unpublished essays by the 
late great French novelist. The titles of some of these essays “Why Free- 
dom?” “Revolution and Liberty,” “The European Spirit,” — show that 
the author again takes up major themes which always preoccupied him. 
They are directed against the great evils of our time as he sees them in the 
dangers of an ever spreading mechanization even of human values and 
of an over-emphasis on technological progress. In these essays Bernanos 
does not present a cultural, political analysis of our time; they are rather 
like a prophetical challenge indicating the dangers of our growing mass 
civilization with its enslavement of free men. This civilization is in- 
human since it is based on a false or incomplete definition of man. “We 
must hurry to save man...” (p. 148), is the author’s urgent call. There 
is, however, no solution offered to the problem of our time. But the final 
essay, entitled “Our Friends the Saints,’ opens the vista of hope; it pre- 
sents, so to say, the conclusion of the book. There is a remarkable dif- 
ference not only in contents but also in style between the passionate writ- 
ings on the evils of our time and this final chapter of the book where the 
author pays tribute to those who have preserved their freedom in a world 
of enslavement — to the Saints. The translation of these essays is an ade- 
quate rendition of Bernanos’ vivid and powerful style in the original 
French and a valuable contribution to the field of literature at large. 

SISTER MECHTRAUD, S.SpP.S. 
Holy Ghost College, Manila, P. I. 


Premiers Itineraires en Sociologie Religieuse. By Fernand Boulard. Paris: 
Les Editions Ouvrieres Economie et Humanisme, 12 Avenue Soeur- 
Rosalie. 1954. Pp. 156. French Francs 510, plus postage. 


Canon Boulard’s valuable research and original insight into the state 
of the Church in rural France is well known, for his volume giving full 
details of his studies have had a wide sale abroad as in France herself. 
Now he presents for us a general introduction into the sociology of re- 
ligion, with charts, maps, bibliography, a valuable detailed list of French 
organizations of value to those studying the structure and function of 
the Catholic Church in France today and a a large scale copy of his 
famous Religious Map of Rural France. Of course there is a preface by 
Gabriel LeBras. 

Because he is a self-taught sociologist, Canon Boulard is somewhat 
short on theory, but he has devoted himself to his subject for upwards of 
twenty years and his account of the work of others, and especially his 
presentation of his own findings, factual, theoretical and methodological, 
make this book one of importance for all interested in the sociology of 
religion, Catholic and non-Catholic alike. 
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Le Service Social et la Personne Humaine dans le Monde Moderne. Account 
of the 8th Catholic International Conference of Social Service. Brus- 
sels, Belgium: Union Catholique Internationale de Service Social, 111 
rue de la Poste. 1954. 120 Belgian Francs. 


For Catholic social workers this volume is required reading. One 
feels like saying “required ownership.” It contains an account in full of 
the papers read at the 8th International Conference of Social Service held 
in Cologne in April 1954, the remarks made by Cardinal Frings, Bishop 
Muench, and other important members of the Hierarchy, and the final 
resolutions and recommendations. The general theme of the conference 
was the importance of the Christian concept of the dignity of the human 
person, and all the papers touch upon one or other aspect of this important 
consideration. A number of photgraphs enhance the value of the book 
for those who have not met the persons thus pictured and wish to know 
something of their appearance, and for those who, knowing the persons are 
glad to have their pictures in both formal and informal poses. 


Eva J. Ross 
Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 


Guide Pratique de V’Enquete Sociale: Vol. III: L’Enquete Urbaine. By 
L.-J. Lebret, O.P., and R. Bride. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1955. Pp. viiit+173. French Francs 1,800 plus postage. 


Full details are given here of the special method of social research 
about city life developed by the Dominican research group: Economie et 
Humanisme, under the direction of Father Lebret. Full details, charts, 
maps, model enquiry forms, are provided, as developed by Economie et 
Humanisme in their important work in France, Brazil, and elsewhere. 
Because the work includes many valuable insights and is especially not- 
able for its originality of method, it is important for urban sociologists 
and all interested in methods of research. 


Sociologie religieuse sciences sociales. Paris: Editions ouvrieres Economie 
et Humanisme, 1955. Pp. 270. French Franes 850, plus postage. 


Here are given in full the papers and reports read at the fourth In- 
ternational Conference of the Sociology of Religion, held at the headquar- 
ters of Economie et Humanisme near Lyons, France in October 1953 and 
reported on in the ACSR, XV, 1, March 1954, pp. 31-32. There is the 
addition of a preface by Gabriel LeBras, an introduction by the president 
of the Conference, Canon Leclercq, and Jean Labbens has considerably 
increased the value of his paper by adding an account of what Protestants 
have done in France in the field. Labbens’ article alone makes the purchase 
of this book well worth while. 


Studying Your Community. By Roland L. Warren. New York: Russell 

Sage Foundation, 1955. Pp. xii+385. $3.00. 

The many who have used Joanna C. Colcord’s Your Community since 
its publication in 1939 will be able to accept with pleasure and apprecia- 
tion the introduction of its successor. For all those who are interested in 
acquiring a better understanding of community service, for teachers, social 
workers, business leaders, and group workers who as professionals or as 
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volunteers will be needing information on the assets, facilities, and needs 
of their community, this working manual will prove valuable. While several 
of the features of Colcord can be found the new manual is somewhat broader 
in scope and reflects the changes in community problems. 

For classes in community organization or social surveys the manual 
could be used as a textbook. To reverse the chapter order and make use 
of the suggested bibliography accompanying each chapter would provide 
an excellent study of the community. If there is any ideal size of com- 
munity for which the manual may be used, it does not appear; practice 
may introduce some modifications but in selection and range the more 
than eighteen hundred questions provide a flexible framework. 

The very fine analysis of the community makes it difficult to understand 
the foibles in the chapter on education. Surely the author is aware of the 
fact that the non-tax-supported school has been and still is a characteristic 
of American communities, yet he tends to make education synonymous with 
the public school system and in the process makes distortion not only easy 
but unavoidable. In the same chapter the author freely accepts the “modern 
optimum standards” of two years of school beyond the high school at public 
expense. The desirability, purpose, or need for this additional schooling 
at public expense are matters of concern and doubt to many, but the big 
question here is whether the author or the user of the book determines 
the standards, or whether the survey should be objective. It is a bit 
unfortunate that many future users of the manual will find a basis for 
differing with the author at this point. JOSEPH W. MCGEE 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


What They Ask About Marriage. By Monsignor F. D. Conway, Chicago: 

Fides Publishers, 1955. Pp. xi+322. $3.75. 

As a practical ethics sourcebook and as a guide for Catholic youth 
thinking of marriage, Monsignor Conway’s work is superior to most. Four 
parts — Preliminaries to Marriage, Marriage Ceremony, Marital Life, and 
Marriage Failure — cover the most frequently occurring questions related 
to moral and religious guidance. The charming humor and clarity in writ- 
ing should appeal to the reading public. 

Since the work was evidently a compilation of the questions and answers 
from Monsignor Conway’s “advice” column in the Catholic Messenger of 
Davenport, there is repetition of material that weakens the form of the 
book. For instance, Chapter 9, ‘Marriage Outside the Church,” and Chap- 
ter 15, “Marriage Cases,” are largely repetitious of each other. Greater 
continuity and more coverage variety might have, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
been achieved with another technique. 

The appendix, composed of two seetions entitled “Modesty and Chas- 
tity” and “Celibacy of the Clergy,” might have been more appropriately 
entitled “Miscellaneous.” One finds it rather startling to read about V.D. 
and changes in Canon 1099 in the unit on celibate clergy. 

However, though the book is not a sociological work, it does add the 
moral aspect of human interrelationships to current literature and thus 
contributes to the meaning of modern marriage. ANITA YOURGLICH 


Seattle University, Seattle 2, Wash. 
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Social and Psychological Factors Affecting Fertility (Vol. IV). Edited by 
P. K. Whelpton and Clyde V. Kiser. New York: Milbank Memorial 
Fund, 1954. Pp. vi+801 — 1086. $1.00. 


The several deficiencies of the Indianapolis study, e.g., the lack of any 
general integrating theory, the smallness of the sample (there were only 
860 “relatively fecund” couples in the uninflated sample), the generally 
atomistic approach have often been cited. Several excellent brief critiques 
are available, e.g., Clyde V. Kiser, “The Indianapolis Fertility Study,” The 
Public Opinion Quarterly, XVII (Winter 1953-54), 496-510. 

The positive aspects have received somewhat less attention; these in- 
clude the demonstration of the importance of the fertility planning cate- 
gories with a “normal” population, the collection of data on the comparative 
influence on fertility of contraception and impairments of fecundity, the 
candor of the authors in reporting their research. 

The reports of Volume IV concern the use and acceptance of various 
methods of fertility control; the relationship of family size in two succes- 
sive generations; the intercorrelation of several social and psychological 
variables having fairly pronounced individual relationship with fertility- 
planning status or size of planned family or both; and the relation of fer- 
tility and fertility planning and ego-centered interest in children, fear of 
pregnancy and inter- and intra-generational occupational and educational 
mobility. 

The study with which this volume deals is, of course, already a classic. 

FRANKLIN J. HENRY 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


American Social Insurance. By Domenico Gagliardo. Revised Edition. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1955. Pp. xxiii+672. $6.00. 


Many changes have taken place in American social insurance during 
recent years and students of that public activity will therefore welcome 
the revised edition of this well-known book. Here is a detailed description 
of the historical background, existing legislation, and administrative pro- 
cedures involved in publicly insuring against the contingencies of old age, 
occupational disability, unemployment, and sickness. Especially thorough 
are the discussions of Old Age and Survivor’s Insurance and health insur- 
ance. The four principal proposals for federal health insurance of recent 
years are extensively analyzed and, in addition, there is a separate chapter 
treating the arguments for and against compulsory health insurance. Here, 
indeed, is a major compendium of information for both student and ad- 
ministrator. 

The book’s basic defect lies in its minimization of fiscal considerations. 
Thus it lacks an adequate framework for presenting such a great mass of 
factual material. Especially important, from the fiscal viewpoint, is the 
long-term meaning of OASI. Is the fund concept really sound? Or should 
old-age payments be regarded as a standing charge against net national 
product to be raised through current taxes? This, in turn, involves the 
question whether present OASI taxes which are used, for all practical 
purposes, to meet current governmental expenses are not a subterfuge to 
increase gross federal revenues. Such fiscal problems plague students of 
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welfare politics and economics and it is unfortunate that the author has 
not seen fit to discuss them in the same impartial manner in which he has 
analyzed various legal and operational controversies. 


EDWARD R. O’CONNOR 
Washington University, St. Louis 5, Mo. 


Designing Education in Values. By Roy Sorenson and Hedley S. Dimock. 
New York: Association Press, 1955. Pp. 365. $5.75. 


This account of a total overhauling of the program objectives and 
activities of the San Francisco YMCA suggests something fairly close to a 
bureaucratic experiment in group dynamics. It is a fully detailed work, 
boasting a 125-page section devoted entirely to exhibits of working ma- 
terials and instruments — but the “details” all too often impress this 
reader as being little more than generous platitudes repeated ad nauseum. 
Pervading the entire report is a tone of exuberant self-satisfaction, a not 
too surprising reflection of the fact that it was authored by two of the 
officials responsible for this experiment in institutional change. The only 
document previously encountered by this reviewer that approached the 
tone of the Sorenson-Dimock report ,was a government bureau’s annual 
resume of its operations and accomplishments; if anything, the present 
volume is the more annoying in its inclusion of periodic self-evaluations 
which served the obvious purpose of re-confirming and bolstering the Y- 
officialdom’s faith in itself by recounting how much this or that in-progress 
experience “exhilarated or “stimulated” the various participants in the 
venture. 

As a “case study in institutional change,” this volume will probably 
be of use only to other groups seeking to re-cast “program”; and then 
only as an example of a specific experience in this area. There are over- 
tones of social engineering, however, that might give pause to the reader 
who, like this reviewer, holds some misgivings as to the extent that demo- 
cratic ideals (or any similar ideals) should be inculcated through a di- 
rected program which, in its inception at least, contains a goodly measure 
of artfully disguised authoritarianism. One final note: the graphic work 
included to illustrate the text deserves special commendation. Indeed, there 
are points so clearly made in a simple line drawing that the accompanying 
text takes on the quality of over-bearing redundancy. 

GORDON ZAHN 
Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. 


Demographic Yearbook, 1954. Sixth Issue. New York: United Nations 
Publication, 1954. Pp. 729. Clothbound, $7.50. Paperbound, $6.00. 


As in the past this yearly volume remains the best source of available 
demographic statistics on the nations of the world. The current volume 
covers the years 1920 to 1939 in five year periods and the years 1939 to 
1953 individually. It is written in English and French, and presents sta- 
tistical tables on population, live-births, reproduction rates, stillbirths (late 
foetal deaths), death, marriage, divorce, and life tables. 

A new addition contains data on international population movements. 
This section (tables 39 to 43) contains statistics on departing and arriving 
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populations, on emigrants and immigrants by sex and age and is an out- 
growth of special recommendations that were made for the improvement 
of international migration statistics by the Population and Statistical Com- 
missions of the Economic and Social Council. 

In spite of the obvious limitations due to the method of reporting 
population data by certain countries and the reluctance of some other 
countries to give accurate and complete data, this volume, like its prede- 
cessors, is invaluable for any one interested in the study of population. 

It is hoped that as time goes by and as nations become more coopera- 
tive, less secretive, and more scientific in their approach to population 
statistics, these volumes may become the best in the field of demography. 

C. S. MIHANOVICH 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


The Social Economics of Agriculture. By Wilson Gee. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1954. Third edition. Pp. 616. $6.50. 


Despite the implication of the title this text could better serve for a 
course in rural sociology than in agricultural economics. A majority of 
the 24 chapters are sociological in content. Part One is a short history of 
agriculture with emphasis on the American scene. Part Two stresses eco- 
nomic factors (land utilization, ownership, farm labor, finance, marketing, 
and cooperatives). Part Three treats of selected social factors such as 
population trends, health and rural welfare. Part Four deals with four 
rural institutions: town, family, church, and school. The text seems espe- 
cially adopted for use in the liberal arts college where one course serves 
as the beginning and terminus of the study of rural society. 

The feature of the text is its elementary approach. Nothing is pre- 
supposed. Each economic and sociological term is briefly defined. There 
is an abundance of practical and statistical data. A short historical sketch 
is given for the important rural movements, policies, and federal laws. The 
advantages of the author’s eclectic approach are somewhat offset by a 
tendency for an uncritical use of authorities and by reference to a num- 
ber of dated sources. (For example, a 1913 Senate document is quoted 
to describe the German farm family life and its system of landholding, 
without indication of modifications of the past 40 years). The author is 
not averse to offering some value judgments. He has an obvious sympathy 
for the rural mode of life, and for humanitarian principles generally; he 
also seems to have enthusiasm for sterilizing defectives as a solution for 
insanity and feeblemindedness. 

EMERSON HYNES 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minnesota 


Man Takes a Drink, Facts and Principles about Alcohol. By John C. Ford, 

S.J. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1955. Pp. 120. $2.50. 

To drink or not to drink, or whether it is advisable to stop, or is your 
drinking truly moderate? Compactly and clearly the author presents a 
summary of facts about alcohol, the nature of sobriety, and a description 
of the signs of alcoholism, to provide the reader with an objective basis 
for a personal decision. 
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Without footnote references to sources, Father Ford presents a brief 
hard-covered pamphlet that is pastoral in its objective and reliable in its 
viewpoints. The author of the scholarly Depth Psychology, Morality and 
Alcoholism concisely explains why he considers alcoholism to be a disease 
and a moral problem. He explains the Alcoholics Anonymous program, 
and points out that the suffering family of an alcoholic “need to be shown, 
by concrete sympathy and priestly zeal, that there is hope and help for 
the alcoholic” (p. 111). A helpful list of publications and agencies con- 
cerned with the problem of alcoholics is included. 

EDWIN V. SULLIVAN 
Seton Hall University, South Orange, N. J. 


Social Problems. By T. Lynn Smith and Associates. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 1955. Pp. x+517. $4.75. 


Specialization and division of labor are the characteristic principles 
applied by T. Lynn Smith and his sixteen co-authors in this recent text 
on contemporary social problems in the United States. The text is com- 
prehensive, authoritative, and designed for use at the freshman and 
sophomore level. 


Among the first of the social problems to be discussed are those in 
which the people themselves “give rise to the enigmatical social situations” 
(p. 17). Population problems are considered first because they are the 
most general. Closely related are the man-power and labor force problems 
and the problems of the aged and aging. These are followed by social 
problems current at all times, such as crime, juvenile delinquency, the 
handicapped, incapacitated, and the afflicted. Next are those more specific 
to great segments of the population, the rural and urban. 

Another set of problems are those originating in maladjustment which 
affect the proper functioning of basic social institutions such as the 
family, economic, educational, governmental, and health. Finally are dis- 
cussed the minority and racial problems, problems arising from cultural 
contacts, and problems of international relations. 

A social problem is defined in this text as a situation or condition of 
which a sufficient number of people are aware and judge to be opposed 
to their standards or a threat to their well-being, so that corrective action 
must be taken but the best course of action is debatable (p. 4). The prob- 
lems are clearly presented and the possible solutions are suggested. No 
attempt is made to judge the problem or solution according to any particular 
value system. Wherever research data are available, they are clearly 
presented. The authors point out the lack of scientific research data for 
both problems and solutions. 

Anyone interested in a good recent text on current social problems 
will find this a valuable addition to the field. It is lucidly written and 
well-adapted to the student level. SISTER MARY EDWARD HEALY, C.S.J. 


The College of St. Catherine, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Social Problems in America, A Source Book. By Elizabeth Bryant Lee 
and Alfred McClung Lee. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1955. Pp. 
xii+483. $3.75. 
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As an auxiliary text for courses in social problems, pathology, dis- 
organization, and deviation, this collection of readings has merit. It is, as 
its authors claim, “a starting point” toward that knowledge which is pre- 
requisite for attempts to solve social problems. 


Selected after careful examination of many course outlines, the twenty- 
five chapters of readings are arranged in eight sections: “Frames of Ref- 
erences” aims at developing perspective on social problems in general. 
“Man and Land” treats of physical resources, technological change, trans- 
portation, migration, rural and urban living conditions. “Problem Periods 
in Family Life” highlights familial situations from birth to death. “Major 
Institutional Problems” deals with situations of contact with educational, 
economic, political, communicational, and recreational institutions. “The 
Atypical’ examines individual and group deviations. ‘Social Division” 
and “Social Crises” go into divisive situations and crises such as depres- 
sions, riots, and wars. “Toward Adjustment” concludes the sections by 
citing processes and techniques for coping with said problems. 


Scientific selections predominate. There are the expected authors 
such as William G. Sumner, Charles H. Cooley, Pitirim A. Sorokin, William 
I. Thomas, Ernest W. Burgess, Edwin Sutherland, Margaret Mead, Ruth 
Benedict, Sigmund Freud, Friedrich Engels, and Karl Marx. But there 
are unexpected sources, too, such as G. Bromley Oxnam (advocating birth 
control, and discoursing on conscientious objectors) , Life, Fortune, Saturday 
Review of Literature, and Platform. The sole Catholic spokesman, cited 
once, is Francis J. Haas, of happy memory. Clearly to be regretted is a 
reading from Albert Deutsch, in which he takes the Kinsey report seriously. 

Each chapter has cross-references to standard texts, among which is 
Dr. Mihanovich’s Current Social Problems. Review questions on the read- 
ings are included in each chapter. The printing job is as precise and read- 
able as are the selections. 

THOMAS TRESE, S.J. 
West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Ind. 


American Society. By Luke Ebersole. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1955. Pp. 510. $5.50. 


Teachers of introductory sociology are often confronted by the prob- 
lem of selecting a textbook which will not bring their students into sociology 
by sudden submergence into the depth of sociological abstraction, especially 
if such a course is designed primarily as a requirement for many non- 
classified or non-sociology majors. Ebersole’s new text is written to avoid 
this difficulty. The focus of attention is on American society with a careful 
selection of material. Sociological principles and elements are stated in 
order to describe and analyze these social phenomena and not-for the sake 
of presenting and theorizing about them as such. 

The book consists of four main parts, together with a chapter of gen- 
eral orientation and a concluding chapter designed to coordinate the rela- 
tionship of cultural and social change in American society. Part One of 
this book deals with the composition of our population, its origins, its 
growth, and its distribution. Basic information with regard to the history 
of immigration, its problems and the assimilation of the immigrants is 
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well presented. This part also utilizes the most recent reports and statistics 
on minorities and on population trends. 

Part Two, the Community, gives the implications of social change 
and its effects on the ways of life in both rural and urban living. Part 
Three deals with social stratification and social mobility. The last part 
separately considers five major social institutions: The family and mar- 
riage, economic institutions, the government, the educational system and 
religious institutions. 

Students who use this text will not be well oriented in the theoretical 
framework of basic sociological principles and terminologies, but it is easy 
to believe that many of our teachers will find it practically adaptable for 
classroom use. 

WILLIAM T. Liu 
Nazareth College, Louisville, Ky. 


Urban Sociology. By Egon Ernest Bergel. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 

Company, Inc., 1955. Pp. xii+558. $6.50. 

John Marquand’s fictional character, Willis Wayde, typifies certain 
characteristics of modern American urban life. Indeed the novelist uses 
data for the middle-class background of his plot that relate closely to the 
material covered in Dr. Bergel’s textbook. 

The author stresses urbanism and sociology in his analysis of con- 
temporary urban life in the United States. He cites data derived from 
history and from contemporary European communities. He wants to ex- 
press his belief that “an overstatement is better than no statement at all” 
(p. x). But in the case of certain unscientific and exaggerated remarks 
no statement might be more cogent. For what seems to be a strong anti- 
Catholic bias mars some good features of the book. 

These good features appear in the chapters on the historical and 
empirical approach, social geography, typology, demography, urban insti- 
tutions, city government, pathology, therapy, and the future of urban life, 
but in part only. Attractive in format, well-printed and illustrated, the 
text contains some fine material for the student. 

So the error of Dr. Bergel’s judgment is extremely unfortunate. For 
he unwisely violates the strictly scientific approach in his statements re- 
garding Catholics. His philosophy blurs his vision pertaining to contracep- 
tion, the Bill of Rights, and what he chooses to term the disagreement of 
the Catholic Church with the basic concepts of American life. A wholly 
unwarranted attack on the Church (p. 279 and 3138) is vicious in its im- 
plications. 

The reader closes the book with the opinion that Dr. Bergel’s com- 
petence in the field is threatened by his misinformation and prejudice 
against the Roman Catholic hierarchy and laity. 

Lenox, Mass. MARGARET MARY TOOLE 


Urban Behaviour. By E. Gordon Erickson. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1954. Pp. xiv+482. $4.50. 
There are more than four questions which may be asked about urban 
life. The quantity of questions is not so important as the adequacy of 
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answer to any one or more of the questions. It is in this satisfactory-reply 
quotient to four basic questions about urbanity that makes E. Gordon Erick- 
son of the Universities of Kansas and California a wholesome textbook 
author. He was a student of and now is a credit to the late Professor Louis 
Wirth of Chicago. 

What questions does he answer? 1) is basic research in urban life 
brought together and integrated; 2) what is sound theory regarding the 
urban-rural concept; 3) do our ideas and experience about urban life agree 
or disagree; 4) where is truth with evidence concerning those fear-fraught 
terms; class, category, caste. 

With sincere appreciation for our predecessors and teachers in sociology 
I find Erickson a worthy model of a praiseworthy development in social 
science writing. Call it the thesis style, if you will. Each chapter and 
paragraph states a theme and stays within that scope. At the end of 
any part the reader clearly knows what the author wanted to say. 

May the above serve as a recommendation of Urban Behaviour and a 
note of praise for a logical social scientist whose textual content and com- 
position are edifying. LucIAN L. LAUERMAN 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


American Society: Urban and Rural Patterns. By Edmund deS. Brunner 
and Wilbur C. Hallenbeck. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955. Pp. 
xviii+601. $6.00. 

This publication is an attempt by two Columbia University Teacher’s 
College faculty members to combine material from introductory and rural- 
urban sociology in a new type of text. This text could be useful in an in- 
troductory course if one would agree with the stated position of the authors. 
The authors believe that in such a text (1) the point of reference should 
be urban and rural “communities,” (2) the theoretical orientation should 
remain implicit, not explicit, and (3) the style should be written in the 
language of experience, not sociological jargon, that is, as if “sitting and 
talking quite informally with a group of college students who have become 
curious about their social environment.” 

American Society is divided into five parts. The main discussion re- 
volves around general cultural background, family-neighborhood-community, 
kinds of communities, various institutions of community life, and prob- 
lems of community development. In the urban aspect, such standard topics 
as city location, ecological processes, slums, housing and urbanism are 
given inadequate attention or no treatment. Such basic topics in introduc- 
tory sociology as social processes, social self, nature and nurture, and 
social change are skimmed over. Furthermore, if a student previously 
had a principles of sociology course, this text would prove to be too 
repetitious for an advanced course as rural and urban. However, many 
of the criticisms would be nullified if one accepts the author’s position; 
this reviewer does not. 

The special features of the text are worth noting: figures and illustra- 
tive half-tones, excellent study aids incorporating related research projects, 
stimulating questions, and a list of suggested readings. 

CHESTER A. JURCZAK 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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Labor Problems: Cases and Readings. By George P. Shultz and John R. 
Coleman. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1953. Pp. 
xiii+456. $4.50. 

To make teaching and learning exciting is the expressed purpose of 
the two authors, professors at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, in 
writing this text. To fulfill this need the authors utilize a combination 
of articles by leading practitioners or scholars and case material. The 
selected material covering the areas of labor relations, labor economics, and 
labor law places the emphasis on application. 

The area of labor problems is subdivided into six sections. The growth, 
internal operations, and philosophy of the American labor unions is exam- 
ined at the outset. It is followed by a short treatment of management 
problems and approach. The major part of the readings and cases involve 
the issue of collective bargaining. In part three, there is a brief analysis 
and evaluation of bargaining relationships. Next part is concerned with 
such selected issues in collective bargaining as the grievance-handling 
process, status issues (union security and management rights), seniority 
rights and discipline, technological change, internal wage problems, and 
union-management cooperation on production problems. The last of the 
three parts dealing with collective bargaining is the economics of bargain- 
ing and such issues as the labor market, labor monopoly, and the impact 
of collective bargaining on the general wage changes. The text closes with 
an important section on the public policy in labor relations. 


Each major section is introduced by the authors to weld the variety 
of materials. Also, a brief note prefaces each article and case. Some of 
the cases are followed by questions on the case. 

Some parts of this text would prove useful in industrial sociology. The 
text could be improved if all articles and cases were followed by questions 
for discussion. Futhermore, the attention given to the growing part the 
public (consumer) and the community play in collective bargaining is in- 
adequate. There is no subject index. 


CHESTER A. JURCZAK 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Factory Folkways. By John Ellsworth. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1952. Pp. 268. $4.00. 


In tracing such changes in human relations within a small New Eng- 
land factory as the breakdown of the old personalized, face-to-face system 
of communication and the appearance of distinct status groupings within 
the company, this case history offers valuable though limited insights 
into the development of social relationships within American industry 
generally. Ellsworth finds that growth in size, specialization, the entry 
of “new immigrants” and then of Negroes, and concurrent changes in the 
broader national society, e.g., rising levels of educational attainment and 
increased governmental regulation of business, are among the important 
factors contributing to the rise of new social patterns within the “New 
Freedom Products Company.” 

Factory Folkways, in challenging contrast to much of the literature 
of industrial sociology, is not simply a first level description spiced with 
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theory. Malinowski’s concept “institution” (equivalent to “social group” 
in other systems of terminology) with its six elements is elaborated further 
here and forms the core of Ellworth’s analysis; however, the contributions 
of a wide variety of scholars from LePlay and Durkheim through W. Lloyd 
Warner and S. A. Lewisohn are used effectively. Despite what seems to 
be an antagonistic drift of labor-management relations in the company, 
the factual description of attitudes and policies within the company may 
provide encouragement and useful leads for those seeking to put the 
industry council idea into operation. 

This monograph makes a definite contribution to industrial sociology; 
and although its more theoretical sections may require slow, labored read- 
ing, it will serve well as an outside reading for graduate students and for 
superior upperclassmen. 

In a work of such real worth it is unfortunate that Ellsworth inter- 
jected an irrelevant statement denying the validity of religion (p. 163). 


JOHN F. CONNORS 
Englewood, N. J. 


Survey of American History. By Leland D. Baldwin. New York: American 

Book Company, 1955. Pp. Ixxv-+786. $6.00. 

In clear, bold strokes Baldwin has produced a one-semester American 
history text that should be a delight to the instructor and a pleasure for 
the student. Frankly relying on his Stream of American History, the 
author nevertheless believes the present volume is “a fresh synthesis pre- 
pared to meet the necessity for a panoramic view in a brief space.” 

The twenty-four chapters, from “The Bases of American History” to 
“The Cold War” give practically complete coverage — down to events of 
the summer of 1954. For the one-semester course, this is an ideal text. 














PERIODICAL REVIEWS 





JOSEPH F. GENSERT, Editor 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, NEW YorRK 58, N. Y. 


Mack, J. A., “Juvenile Delinquency Research: A Criticism,” The Sociological 
Review, III (1) (New Series, July 1955), 47-64. 


This excellent article in a British journal is deserving of the widest 
attention in this country. We are currently — and justly so — most con- 
cerned over the social problem of juvenile delinquency; and a flood of litera- 
ture ranging from the level of sensationalized trash to carefully conducted 
sociological investigations and experiments threatens to overwhelm us. 
Mack concerns himself with some of the more influential works in the latter 
category that have been developed here and abroad. 


His first observation is that the bulk of the literature seeks to analyze 
the problem from the standpoint of the individual delinquent in an effort to 
develop some reliable predictive measures which will enable us to identify 
the pre-delinquent. He effectively reminds the reader that the fruits of such 
efforts are evidences of correlation and not causality (a distinction not 
always honored) and that the correlations themselves fail to achieve con- 
sistent agreement in the various studies and interpretations. A more basic 
point in his criticism rests at the level of fundamental theory in the assump- 
tion that delinquency is a developing character disorder which can be de- 
tected in its earlier stages of development. Needless to say, the acceptance 
of this assumption has gone far to shape the actual course of many investi- 
gations in this area and the results that have been obtained. 

Mack discusses juvenile delinquency as a “‘pseudo-problem.” He notes, 
“. . . the evidence itself points away from the delinquent to the family 
group, and suggests that further comprehensive research, in addressing 
itself to the real problem revealed or indicated by delinquency, should un- 
dertake in the first instance an investigation of family life and of the 
forces bearing on the family, particularly while the children are still very 
young.” That such an approach need not involve the scrapping of all the 
valuable work that has been done is shown by Mack’s particular attention 
to the Glueck Social Prediction Scale. GORDON C. ZAHN 


Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. 


Beck, Bertram M., “The Nature of the Problem of Delinquency,” Religious 
Education, L (2): 83-87. March-April 1955. 


As the first of four articles by various authors comprising a symposium 
directed toward the contribution of religion in meeting juvenile delinquency, 
Beck has presented a well-thought-out approach to the problem of delin- 
quency. At a time when juvenile delinquency appears as one of the major 
social concerns of public welfare, and the question of the relation between 
religion to juvenile delinquency is beginning to be raised again, his article 
is particularly timely. 

The author gives four essential facts which those interested in the 
problem of delinquency must recognize. First, the importance of this prob- 
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lem of delinquency is seen in terms of a quantitative increase which cannot 
be explained only in terms of a population increase. Second, its significance 
in the community is emphasized in that the rise of delinquency rates is 
indicative of an increasing number of young people growing up without 
inner controls on their behavior. This is held to arise from a self-centered 
attitude in society as shown in a public concern about the problem arising 
principally from fear of damage to person and property. It is held that 
there is a need to increase each person’s concern for the other, and that 
in such an ‘altruistic’ community, such inner controls would of necessity 
develop. More specifically, delinquency is seen as “the failure to produce 
in the individual youngster a sense of belonging to family and community, 
and through belonging to the community, to a larger world of which he is 
a part... .” (85) Here the first few years of life are given as vital in 
the development of such an attitude, and the family therefore as the major 
source of influence. Where the family should fail to fulfill this need of a 
sense of belonging, the community should provide a supplement. Here, 
religion it is pointed out may fill the child’s need to see himself as a part 
of a larger scheme of things. The school and other community organiza- 
tions may also serve in the same manner. In this way, the increase of de- 
linquency in 1954 is explained in terms of war-time deprivations as separa- 
tion in the family, plus perennial deprivations as slum residence, plus the 
failure of the community at present to provide this feeling of belonging. 
Delinquent behavior is thus given as “ a failure to fulfill the legitimate 
needs of children in the growth process.” (86) Having presented his thesis, 
the author as his third point brings a word of caution by emphasizing the 
lack of precise knowledge of the cause and cure of delinquency. The fourth 
point given is that effective programs to counteract delinquency must be a 
project of the community both in action and in attitude. It is given as one 
which must provide services, programs and facilities to meet the needs of 
children, and one which is based on values in the community oriented 
toward the social good. 


The problem of delinquency is not a new one and many solutions have 
been offered. Many oversimplified monocausal theories have been made, 
and in turn disregarded or modified, each in its own way contributing 
to the search for causes of delinquency. The author has been careful to 
caution that as yet the why and wherefore of all deviant behavior remains 
unknown. The importance of the provision of a sense of belonging by the 
community cannot be gainsaid. However, the concern for the juvenile de- 
linquent as a person which the author recommends must also include a 
willingness to perform the larger task of inculcating a firm sense of social 
and moral responsibility in the process of socialization. 


This article is a careful and thoughtful one emphasizing again the role 
which the family and the community play in the deterrence of delinquency. 
It is a careful statement of a general approach, and one which should 
provide a heuristic starting point for those interested in the question of 
religion and its role in the prevention of delinquency. For others, it may 
provide the direction for further reflection on attitudes toward the prob- 
lem of delinquency. The importance of the family as the primary channel 
of socialization has been universally accepted by those seeking the causal 
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backgrounds of delinquency, but a reemphasis on the responsibility of the 
community in this problem is a welcome trend. RuTH NARITA 


Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 


Olds, Edward B., “How Adult Education Can Help in Meeting the Higher 
Education Needs of the College Age Population,” The Educational 
Record, XXXVI (3), July 1955. 


The title is very well assigned to this article which has as its concern 
“the expected increase in the population of college-age persons.” The author 
succeeds very well in pointing out that the number of persons in the 
eighteen to twenty-one age group is only one of the factors determining 
the need for higher education. The reader of this article will find that the 
author not only lists many thought-provoking factors but also points out 
the interrelationship between them. One who picks up this article will find 
it replete with the point of view that there is a deep need to structure or 
organize higher education if it is to make a contribution to adult education. 
The author goes on to point out that the contributions of adult education 
in helping colleges meet higher education needs are of two types which he 
specifically lists. For those interested in higher education Mr. Olds explains 
that while an “exhaustive treatment” of these previously mentioned con- 
tributions is impossible, yet he will and does provide an introductory sum- 
marization, the purpose of which is to invite further study of the problem. 
The author goes on to do a very helpful piece of explanatory work by tell- 
ing the story of the possibilities inherent in well-structured adult education 
within the local community itself. He proceeds to explain adult education 
possibilities in terms of: 

1. The community college. 

2. University extension work including the sundry services of uni- 
versity extension such as teaching by correspondence, lending 
services of a library, visual aids, broadcasting and a number 
of other services. 


There is scarcely a reader who would not be interested in noting the 
major aims of university extension services as quoted by Mr. Olds from 
an authoritative source. Along with this is a graphic aid on the “Use 
of Extension Services, 1951-52” as quoted from the same source. 

Interesting, too, is the presentation of the idea that about “Three- 
fifths of the budgets of 55 extension programs were met by student fees.” 
The author goes on to suggest that “it would be interesting and useful to 
have comparative data on the cost per credit hour of extension courses as 
contrasted with resident courses.” 

Administrators and community workers would find interest in Mr. Olds’ 
statement that, “When consideration is given to the hundreds of thousands 
of classrooms in public schools throughout the country of which compara- 
tively little use is now made, there is great value in the further develop- 
ment of extension programs to meet the higher education needs of young 
people.” 

College faculties might be interested in the notion that “. . . extension 
classes are commonly conducted more than fifty miles away from the uni- 
versity center with the instructor doing most of the traveling.” 
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Among the strong points made by Mr. Olds, is the one that a distinct 
contribution of the extension approach to meeting higher education needs 
is the fact that this type of education medium can be as he says, “more 
closely related to the felt needs of people at the time that they feel them. 
Instead of endeavoring to cram all of the culture and technical education 
which young people need throughout a lifetime into four years of college, 
an alternative approach is to provide a minimum foundation of education 
going on into the later years. To satisfy the status needs of people, a cer- 
tificate can be awarded after the completion of the equivalent of two years 
of college.” The author discusses the further status needs and related per- 
sonal and vocational needs of people as these can be met through the 
medium of university extension. 


Mr. Olds gives mention to the notion of correspondence courses which, 
although they are a different approach to meeting the needs for higher 
education, are still in his opinion listed under university extension. The 
author feels that evening colleges overlap to some extent with university 
extension but include several aspects which have no relation to university 
extension work as such. Administrators will no doubt find an interest in 
this aspect of the article in part because it is here that the author gives 
concrete examples of the significance of data in making projections con- 
cerning higher education. Of significance, too, is the statement that: “The 
possibilities are quite large for increasing the capacity of existing plants 
to serve the needs of the growing population through providing part-time 
learning opportunities at times when space is not used for full time stu- 
dents. In combination with extension, correspondence, and community col- 
lege programs, such solutions could go a long way toward solving the 
problem.” This indeed offers hope to administrators already over-burdened 
with building problems. 


The suggestion is made that the values of TV and the movies be studied 
and discussed with relationship to adult education. Those persons interested 
in tests and test scores may find signficance in the writer’s reference to 
the work of the Educational Testing Service with relation to the outcomes 
of instruction via adequate television or movies as gauged by tests devised 
to discern learning outcomes through the use of these visual aids media. 


The author makes an important contribution to the understanding of 
methods by which adult education can bring about an improvement in the 
organization of higher education. A listing of the major principles related 
to the role of higher education is presented. Therein he makes a plan for 
a more detailed and pertinent study of data related to the organization 
and structure of higher education. Persons interested in such a study will 
find his suggestions of positive worth in attacking the problem. He recog- 
nizes the need to implement the democratic rather than the autocratic 
approach to problem solving. Not only does the author make recommenda- 
tion concerning this attitude toward the problems of higher education but 
he also cites actual illustrations of the democratic process in action. He 
helps the reader to see the roles of some of the various functionaries in the 
process. Consistent with this attitude of helpfulness, Mr. Olds raises some 
sixteen issues concerning adult education and higher education needs which 
need to be explored. He states them in a manner which allows the reader to 
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define the issues clearly. The author is fully aware of the large scope of the 
problem presented. Although he raises the issues he likewise states that, “The 
outlining of the kinds of data which might have relevance to the resolution of 
the issues is beyond the scope of this paper.” One could do no greater justice 
to an excellent article than to conclude this review by quoting the signifi- 
cant summary stated by the author: “In summary, we have indicated sev- 
eral ways in which adult education can help solve the problems associated 
with the increasing college-age population. In the first place adult education 
provides much experience in the development of flexible educational pro- 
grams designed to meet needs at the time and place most suited to the 
unique circumstances of the individual adult. The community college, uni- 
versity extension, correspondence schools, evening colleges, and educational 
radio and television all exemplify the application of adult education prin- 
ciples and methods. 

“In the second place, adult education provides a methodology for in- 
volving adults in a process of orderly social change. Through the applica- 
tion of small group discussion and conference methods it is possible to 
build up the interest and participation of many kinds of people in reaching 
decisions concerning the best resolution of issues confronting higher educa- 
tion. As people have a part in making decisions, they are more inclined to 
help in implerenting them through making payments directly by fees or 
indirectly through taxes. In a democracy, we assume that where people 
have adequate opportunity to study and deliberate, the conclusions reached 
will in the long run be the wisest and best conclusions. The fulfillment of 
this assumption in relation to the problem engendered by the rising young 
adult population becomes a central challenge to our institutions of higher 
education.” 

Mr. Olds has told the story of “Adult Education and Higher Education 
Needs” in a most readable style uncluttered by too much statistical detail 
in a manner which should have meaning for persons interested in the role 
of higher education in America. 

KATHLEEN E. O’BRIEN 
Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. 


Sevareid, Eric, “The Tide of Ignorance,” The Progressive, XIX (7), July 

1955. 

This article is adapted from the address given by Mr. Sevareid on 
the occasion of his acceptance of one of the Sidney Hillman Awards this 
year. The author begins his article/speech by stating that: “It is a strange 
time we have come on, when courage is required to tell the truth.” When 
has this not been so? His explanation for being so honored was that he 
was telling a few simple truths on two issues, one dealing with a housing 
problem in Chicago; and the other dealing with the career and changing 
ideas of Dr. Oppenheimer. The issues were controversial of course, and for 
the author, the meaning of controversy has assumed a new quality which 
makes it suspect. By the same token, the word liberal is suspect also. They 
no longer mean what they did in the early days of our country. The foes 
of liberalism and controversy make it known to the people that what they hate 
about these words is the former meanings, especially liberalism. This word 
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constantly harks back — to hoary ethics of tolerance, equality of man, 
individual dignity, the original vision of this country. These foes are find- 
ing out that they are fighting a spirit, not an ideology. 

The second part of the article deals with the state of things in the 
capital. The author sees no long-range positive administrative legislation. 
In the short run, the only act on the credit side of the ledger is the Army- 
McCarthy hearings, which, he maintains, was more an act of self-preser- 
vation, not an act of courage and conviction. The men concerned with do- 
mestic civil liberties will have to struggle all their lives to preserve what 
we have. The Security Program also has been under fire in this article 
because of the low intellectual caliber of some of the personnel. 


The crux of this article is in the third and final part. It centers on our 
schools. The author has a foreboding that unless we fight ignorance in our 
schools, we will not maintain our civil liberties. Too much specialization 
in the teaching methods will turn out more and more highly trained people 
with no idea of our history and the principles and civil rights inherent in 
our form of government. We must stop the massive, creeping tide of 
ignorance! 

The article offers no remedy, nor does it even suggest a method for 
inculeating sound moral principles, historical facts, and general information 
in our students. If the qualified leaders in the fields of Sociology and 
Education were to meet, pool their knowledge, and arrive at a firm tech- 
nique or a solid framework for the dissemination of knowledge throughout 
the entire country, I am certain that this creeping, massive tide would not 
only be stopped, but forced to recede. 

EDWARD W. FINNEGAN 
Hull House, Chicago, Ill. 


Sottong, Philip C., “The Dilemma of the Parent as Culture Bearer,” Social 
Casework, XXXVI (7): 302-306. July 1955. 


Dr. Sottong uses the term “culture” in the anthropological sense 
throughout his discussion as specifically denoting attitudes, manners, mores, 
values, and language which are passed on from generation to generation. 
His main thesis is that the present generation of parents are losing their 
responsibility for culture bearing in the following areas: 1) self-esteem; 
2) the parental teaching role; 3) the transmitting of values. In the dis- 
cussion of the area of self-esteem he points out that there has been an in- 
creased shift of authority from the parent to the expert directly related 
to the increased knowledge of causation of human behavior. Along with 
this, the increased responsibility assumed by the schools for developing 
skills formerly taught in the home, has added to the parents’ insecurity. 
Dr. Sottong thinks there has been a great change in attitudes toward re- 
sponsibility of children for their parents in senility which has affected 
parents’ motivation in training children. The change in the parental teach- 
ing role has been to teaching the child an awareness of how what he feels 
will help him know what to do. The former method according to the author 
was the use of maxims, and the parents’ own life experiences. He sees that 
the only way in which to transmit current concepts is through the casework 
process, the lecture and the prolonged discussion, although he does not 
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qualify how the latter shall be done. Since the current emphasis is on con- 
trols from within the individual, the parent is frequently threatened by the 
question of how strong are these inner controls which he has developed with- 
in his child. In the area of transmitting of values there are many contribut- 
ing factors, among them the competitive element involving the use of per- 
sonality versus skill in the employment field and the mixed feelings this 
brings out in the parent who has seen the value of both. The increased 
understanding of human behavior has raised conflict in the total area of 
conformity, particularly when a parent is faced with the question of giving 
his child the balance between excessive conformity and excessive individu- 
ality. The increased understanding of the importance of mental health 
along with the physical health has placed an additional burden on the 
parent. Sottong raises the question of how parents with their increased 
understanding of feelings, emotions, social problems, etc., can forcefully 
pass on to their children their religious beliefs. He offers no discussion in 
this area. 

The article is thought provoking in that the author consistently points 
out the negative effect changing culture is having on parents. He indicates 
problems, but nowhere in his evaluation or discussion does he present any 
positive effects of our current culture, nor any solution to all of the ques- 
tions he has raised. He indicates in his conclusion that education is the 
partial answer by 1) providing a language for parents to use in passing 
on new cultural concepts; 2) instilling respect for others feelings; 3) in- 
dicating ways in which it is all right for children to surpass their parents 
while building up the parents’ self-esteem. He does not point out how this 
can be accomplished. However, he asks whether or not the language is 
really able to transmit the culture and what the effect of change is upon 
the way people feel about themselves. 

Mary E. BEGG 
Loyola University, Chicago, IIl. 





TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


Seventeenth Annual Convention 
of the 
American Catholic Sociological Society 


JOHN BARTRAM-SYLVANIA HOTELS 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


DECEMBER 28-30, 1955 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1955 


8:30 a.m. 


HOLY MASS — ST. JOHN EVANGELIST CHURCH, 15 South 
Thirteenth Street. 


CELEBRANT: Reverend Francis B. Emerick, C.S.V., Loyola 
University, Chicago, Illinois. 
9:00 a.m. 


REGISTRATION — THE LOCUST ROOM, JOHN BARTRAM- 
SYLVANIA HOTEL. 


10:00 a.m. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND THE COMMUNITY. 


Chairman: Otto Reinemann, Director of Probation, Municipal 
Court of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Donald Barrett, Notre Dame University, Notre Dame, In- 


diana. — “An Experimental Study of Delinquents in the 
Family.” 

Reverend Ralph A. Gallagher, S.J., Loyola University, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. — “Community Resources and Juvenile De- 
linquency.” 

Brother Gavin Paul, F.S.C., La Salle College, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. — “Juvenile Delinquency and the School.” 


Discussant: Paul Mundy, Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois. 


12:30 p.m. 
Official Convention Luncheon. 


Chairman: Reverend Thomas J. Harte, C.Ss.R., The Cath- 
olic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


Welcome: Sister Helen de Sales, 8.S.J., Chestnut Hill Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, President, Local Chapter 
of The American Catholic Sociological Society. 
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Presidential Address: Sister Mary Jeanine, O.S.F., The Car- 
dinal Stritch College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Address: Most Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara, D.D., Kansas 
City, Missouri, Honorary President, The American Catholic 
Sociological Society. 


Address: Most Reverend J. Carroll McCormick, D.D., Senior 
Auxiliary Bishop of Philadelphia. 


Presentation of Award: Sister Mary Edward, C.S.J., College 
of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota, Chairman of Commit- 
tee on Awards. 


SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION. 
Chairman: Eva J. Ross, Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 
Rudolph Morris, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 


sin. — “Problems Concerning the Institutionalization of 
Religion.” 
Reverend Joseph Fichter, S.J., Loyola University, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. — “Religious Values and Social Per- 
sonality.” 
Reverend Gordon George, S8.J., Canada. — “The Sociology of 
the Ritual.” 

Discussant: Franz Mueller, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

3:00 p.m. 


STUDENT MEETING — PUERTO RICAN MIGRATION. 


Faculty Chairman: Sister Mary Consuela, C.I.M., Immaculata 
College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Topic: PUERTO RICAN MIGRATION. 


Participants: Notre Dame College, Baltimore, Maryland. 
La Salle College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Fordham University, New York, New York. 
Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pennsylvania. 
University of Scranton, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


4:00 p.m. 
MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


4:30 p.m. 

RECEPTION. 
Host: Philadelphia Chapter of The American Catholic Sociologi- | 
cal Society. 
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THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1955 
8:30 a.m. 
OFFICIAL CONVENTION MASS — St. John Evangelist 
Church. 


Celebrant: Right Reverend Joseph Cox, Pastor, St. John Evan- 
gelist Church. 


9:30 a.m. 
FAMILY RESEARCH. 


Chairman: Michael P. Penetar, Canisius College, Buffalo, New 
York. 


Jack H. Curtis, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri. — 
“Function of Family Research in the Catholic University.” 


Sister Mary Brian, O.S.B., St. Louis University, St. Louis, 
Missouri. — ‘Catholic vs. Non-Catholic Variables in Marital 
Prediction Research.” 


Reverend Vincent Mathews, St. Louis University, St. Louis, 
Missouri — “A Scale of Marital Adjustment.” 


Reverend Victor Traynor, 8.J., St. Louis University, St. 
Louis, Missouri. — ‘‘Mixed Marriage Research.” 


11:30 a.m. 
Business Meeting. 


1:00 p.m. 

INTERDISCIPLINARY ANALYSIS: DEFINITION AND USE 
OF THE CONCEPTS STATUS AND ROLE. 

Chairman: Gordon C. Zahn, Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois. 
Regina Flannery Herzfeld, The Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, Washington, D. C. — “Approach of Anthropology.” 
Reverend Charles Corcoran, O.P., Dominican House of 
Studies, River Forest, Illinois. — “Approach of Psychology.” 


John D. Donovan, Boston College, Boston, Massachusetts. — 
“Approach of Sociology.” 


Discussant: Sister Mary Edward, C.S.J., College of St. Cath- 
erine, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


3:00 p.m. 
INDUSTRIAL SOCIOLOGY. 


Chairman: Brother Gerald J. Schnepp, S.M., St. Mary’s Uni- 
versity, San Antonio, Texas. 


Reverend Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, S8.J., Fordham University, 
New York, New York. — “Some Possible Developments in 
the Field of Industrial Sociology.” 
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Panel to be announced. 


Brother Gerald J. Schnepp, S.M., St. Mary’s University, San 
Antonio 1, Texas. — “Ten Years of the Industry Council 
Commission — Projects and Prospects.” 


Panel to be announced. 


4:30 p.m. 
INTERRELATIONS OF SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL WORK. 


Chairman: Reverend J. A. Cook, Executive Director, Social Serv- 
ice Bureau, Federated Catholic Charities, Sarnia, Ontario, 
Canada. 


Rita Lynn, National Catholic School of Social Service, The 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. — “The 
Relation of Social Work to Sociology.” 


Sister Mary Aquinice, O.P., Rosary College, River Forest, 
Illinois. — ‘The Relation of Sociology to Social Work.” 


Discussants: Mother Mary St. Michael, O.S.U., Ursuline College 
of Arts, Brescia Hall, London, Ontario, Canada. 


Sister Mary Rebecca, O.S.F., Alverno College, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1955 
8:30 a.m. 
HOLY MASS, ST. JOHN EVANGELIST CHURCH. 


For the deceased members of The American Catholic Socio- 
logical Society. 


Celebrant: Very Reverend Monsignor Robert B. Navin, Pres- 
ident, St. John’s College, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WORKSHOPS ON TEACHING SOCIOLOGY. 


General Chairman: Sister Thomas Albert, O.P., Albertus Mag- 
nus College, New Haven, Connecticut. 


1. Workshop on Sociology in Seminaries. 


Topic: Workshop on Methods to Improve the Teaching of Soci- 
ology in the Seminaries. 

Chairman: Rev. Sylvester A. Sieber, S.V.D., Loyola Univer- 
sity, Chicago, Illinois. 

Secretary to the Workshop: Sister M. Aquinice, O.P., Rosary 
College, River Forest, Illinois. 


Discussants: To be announced. 
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2. Workshop on Sociology in Colleges. 
Topic: The Social Problems Course. 


Chairman: Sister Thomas Albert, O.P., Albertus Magnus 
College, New Haven, Connecticut. 


A. MORNING SESSION, 9:30 A.M. 
“Textbook and Teaching Procedures” 
Workshop Groups: 


Chairmen Recorders 
Sister M. Nazarene, I.H.M. Miss Edna M. O’Hern 
Marywood College St. John Fisher College 
Scranton, Pennsylvania Rochester, New York 
Sister Florence Marie, 8.S.A. Miss Margaret Bedard 
Anna Maria College College of New Rochelle 
Paxton, Massachusetts New Rochelle, New York 
Mr. Frank A. Santapolo Miss Catherine Daly 
Fordham University Benton Harbor 
New York City Michigan 
Miss Mary Jo Huth Rev. Francis B. Emerick,C.S.V. 
St. Mary’s Dominican College Loyola University 
New Orleans, Louisiana Chicago, Illinois 
John D. Donovan John J. Kane 
Boston College University of Notre Dame 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts Notre Dame, Indiana 


B. AFTERNOON SESSION, 1:30 P.M. 


“Special Problem Areas” 
Workshop Groups: 


1. Problems of Personal Disorganization. 
Chairman: 


Resource Person: Gordon Zahn, Loyola University, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Recorder: Sister M. Gabriel, G.N.S.H., D’ouville College, Buf- 
falo, New York. 


2. Crime and Delinquency. 


Chairman: Richard C. Leonard, Mt. St. Mary’s College, Em- 
mitsburg, Maryland. 


Resource Person: Donald N. Barrett, University of Notre 
Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. 


Recorder: Rev. Paul Facey, S.J., College of the Holy Cross, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 
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Population Problems. 


Chairman: Sister Miriam, O.S.U., Ursuline College for 
Women, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Resource Person: Clement Mihanovich, St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Recorder: Paul Mundy, Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois. 


Group Tensions. 


Chairman: Sister Marie Augusta, S.N.D., Emmanuel College, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Resource Persons: Rev. Thomas J. Harte, C.Ss.R., Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C. 


Anna McGarry, Philadelphia Commission on Human Rela- 
tions, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Recorder: 


Economic Disorganization. 
Chairman: 
Resource Person: Eva J. Ross, Trinity College, Washington, | 


Recorder: Frank J. Fahey, University of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame, Indiana. 


International Disorganization. 


Chairman: Sister George Aquin, C.S.J., St. Joseph’s College 
for Women, Brooklyn, New York. 


Resource Person: Rev. George Bissonette, A.A., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


Recorder: 


Theoretical Framework for a Course in Social Problems. 
Chairman: Russell Barta, Executive Director, Adult Educa- | 
tion Centers, Archdiocese of Chicago. 


Resource Persons: Rev. Joseph Fichter, S.J., Loyola Univer- 
sity, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Walter F. Zenner, Chestnut Hill College, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Recorder: Rev. Louis A. Ryan, O.P., Providence College, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 
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3. Workshop on High School Sociology. 


Topic: The Modern Family. 


Chairman: Brother Eugene Janson, S.M., Assumption High 
School, East St. Louis, Illinois. 


A. MORNING SESSION 


9:30 a.m. 
Reverend A. Ostheimer, Roman Catholic High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. — “The Family in a Dynamic En- 


vironment.” 


Panel: Chairman, Sister Mary Chrysostom, O.S.F., St. 
Mary’s Academy, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Panelists: Sister Mary Manuela, O.P., Trinity High School, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 


Other panelists to be announced. 


10:45 a.m. 
John J. Kane, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, In- 
diana. — ‘‘Adequate Preparation for Family Life.” 


Panel: Chairman, Sister Margarita, O.P., Visitation High 
School, Chicago, Illinois. 


Other panelists to be announced. 


B. AFTERNOON SESSION 


1:30 p.m. 
Alphonse Clemens, Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. — “Cana Conference and the High School 


Teacher.” 


Panel: Chairman, Kenneth Grover, Pius XI High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Sister Mary Loretto, O.P., St. Vincent High School, Akron, 
Ohio. 


Two panelists to be announced. 


CLOSING SESSION 
2:30 p.m. 


Brother Eugene Janson, 8.M., Assumption High School, East 
St. Louis, Illinois. — “Summary and Conclusions.” 
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